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There will never be a time in the history of consumer credit granting 





that will be as critical as the next twelve months. Legislation on credit 
controls will be brought out in the next Congress affecting us all. Whether 
or not this will be to our advantage will depend upon the leaders in 
the credit field. 


To this end, the local credit association will be as always a vital source 
of training and education. From our local credit associations must come 
and will come ‘the leaders in the credit field. 


We, therefore, must give of our time and talents to help bring out these 
potential leaders. Everyone attending a meeting should be encouraged 
to speak up if he has a thought, to ask questions if he is not sure, for 
where else but among his friends in his local credit association can he 


gain confidence in himself so necessary to bring out the best in anyone. 


Let us create in the local credit associations an image of the credit granter 
that can only bring respect to our profession. For out of the shadow of 
such an image comes our great National Retail Credit Association. 


The end result will be two-fold. Better and better education and the 


hindrance of adverse criticism and proof that the credit granter can best 
control credit granting. 


ovk a. Joon ace/ 
PRESIDENT 


National Retail Credit Association 
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ls a Customer’s 


Pay Record 


Worth Congratulations? 


ROBERT K. CUMMINGS 


Local Finance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


REDIT is not something that 

is born in an individual nor is 
it something that is handed down 
from generation to generation. In 
the words of British Prime Minister 
Churchill it is “Blood, Sweat and 
Tears.” Any person with experience 
in credit will agree that this applies 
both to the customer and the credit 
institution. Too often, the company 
takes for granted the person with 
a good credit record and spends 
more time and money on the indi- 
vidual with marginal or bad credit. 
Why not put the effort where it 
belongs? 

Any collection manager will 
agree that if the prompt-pay cus- 
tomer is congratulated by the 
Credit Sales Manager more fre- 
quently than just at the time for 
the resale, the customer will seldom 
let his credit slide. I doubt that 
there is a loan manager or a credit 
sales manager who will acknowl- 
edge a bad loan or a, bad account. 
It stands to reason that all of those 
people were good credit risks at the 
origination of their account. The 
good customer then lets his or her 
credit slide for other reasons. 

For example, Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
are in the closing booth with the 


loan manager who is talking about 
the many facts of information that 
must be obtained should solicita- 
tion by the collection manager be- 
come necessary. The average man- 
ager or closer seldom takes the 
time to compliment the customer 
on the excellent credit standing 
they have maintained throughout 
the years. It is frequently the com- 
pany policy to compliment the cus- 
tomers for the fine efforts in paying 
their previous accounts but not on 
the credit they have in general. 

We hear “Mr. Jones, thank you 
for your fine pay record with our 
company. The way you have han- 
dled your account is outstanding,” 
and many more flowery phrases. 
Seldom is any comment made about 
what a fine pay record they have 
generally, that you noticed that he 
and his wife pay all their bills in 
an excellent manner, or that they 
have one of the best credit stand- 
ings in the local credit bureau. Let’s 
not be stingy with our compliments. 
Mr. Jones worked hard to pay not 
only you but everyone else, 

If these few seconds or minutes 
were taken to compliment the cus- 
tomer, a better relationship could 
be established, fewer would be- 
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come collection problems and a 
greater appreciation of the financ- 
ing institution would be developed 
by the customer. It would also in- 
crease the possibility that they 
would come back for more cash 
or more merchandise. 

The closeness that can generate 
from a casual situation such as this 
It has 
helped our country and our office. 
The customer feels that you are 
interested; that you are not just 
another customer with good credit 
and that you want to help them to 
keep their credit good. 

A considerable amount of money 
is spent on postage each year for 
collection letters, direct solicitation 
for new business and keeping cus- 
tomers of long standing. A great 
deal of money could be saved if 
each company’s manager would 
make a direct call to the good cus- 
tomers notifying them about their 
good credit standing generally or 
by writing a personal letter stating 
the same thing. Better relations 
would start very soon and the new 
business would take care of itself 
through recommended business. I 
know, as it has happened to us. 

kk 


can be most rewarding. 





e The Uniform Commercial Code 


WILLIAM R. BANDY 


Professor of Law 
The University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


OMMERCIAL LAW is a broad 
term which includes many im- 
portant and distinct areas of law: 
the law of contracts; negotiable in- 
struments, including the law of 
checks, drafts, bills of exchange, 
trade acceptances arid notes; sales; 
secured transactions, which gov- 
erns all chattel security, such as 
chattel mortgages, conditional sales 
contracts, trust receipts and the 
like; bills of lading and warehouse 
receipts; banking law, including the 
rules by which conflicts between 
banks and between customers and 
banks are adjudicated; bulk trans- 
fers; and letters of credit. 


Some of law is of very ancient 
origin. Many of the rules of con- 
tract law may be traced to early 
Roman law. Some are relatively 
modern, particularly trust receipts 
and banking laws. Most of com- 
merical law has developed by grad- 
ual processes by the courts over 
many generations or even centuries. 
In the United States, in which each 
state is sovereign in domestic af- 
fairs, the courts, and sometimes the 
legislatures, have developed com- 
mercial law to suit the peculiar 
needs or demands of their own citi- 
zens. Consequently, there has been 
little uniformity between the vari- 
ous states. 


Early in the 20th century it be- 
came apparent that uniformity be- 
tween the various states was neces- 
sary to stimulate and promote 
commerce. Therefore, under the 
sponsorship of the American Law 
Institute and the American Bar 
Association a number of uniform 
acts were drafted. The Uniform 
Negotiable Instruments Law, com- 
pleted in 1896, was first, and then 
followed the Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act and the Uniform Sales 


Act in 1906, the Uniform Bill of 
Lading Act and the Uniform Stock 
Transfer Act in 1909, The Uniform 
Conditional Sales Act in 1918, and 
the Uniform Trust Receipts Act in 
1933. A number of states immedi- 
ately adopted the Uniform Negoti- 
able Instruments Act, and by 192: 
it had been accepted by all states. 


The enactment of uniform law 
did, of course, have a salutary ef- 
fect, but the initial benefits have 
worn thin throughout the 20th cen- 
tury. There has been tremendous 
growth in the commercial activity 
of the country since 1900, and in 
many areas of commercial activities 
new patterns of commerce have 
arisen which simply do not fit com- 
fortably into 19th century law. 
Also, the original uniform acts left 
areas of uncertainty and ambiguity, 
and over the years many important 
provisions were given different in- 
terpretations by the various courts 
so that the law, in effect, was no 
longer uniform. 


Uniform Law Desirable 


By 1940 it became apparent that 
a true uniform law, embracing all 
major fields of commercial law, was 
desirable. Thereunder, under the 
sponsorship of the National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Law, the American Law 
Institute and the American Bar As- 
sociation, a committee commenced 
the tremendous task of drafting a 
new law in 1942. After years of 
work, with revision after revision, 
the Uniform Commercial Code was 
completed in 1952. The state of 
rennsylvania almost immediately 
adopted the Code, and the new law 
became effective in that state in 
1953. 


The State of New York shortly 


thereafter appointed a committee, 
consisting of some of the finest le- 
gal scholars in the country, to study 
the Code for possible adoption in 
New York. In 1955 the Committee 
submitted its report in five printed 
volumes. The Committee found 
many ambiguities and imperfec- 
tions in the Code, so the Code 
Committee met again, and adopted 
many of the suggestions of the New 
York Committee. The final draft 
was then submitted in 1957. 

In four consecutive years, five 
additional states adopted the Code: 
Massachusetts in 1957, Kentucky in 
1958, Connecticut and New Hamp- 
shire in 1959, and Rhode Island in 
1960. About a dozen states pres- 
ently have active committees giving 
serious consideration to the code, 
and it is under less serious study in 
many others. It is believed by 
many that at least six more states 
will adopt the Code within the next 
two years. If so, it would be almost 
inevitable that the majority of 
states will have the Code in less 
than a decade. It is apparent, 
therefore, that the Uniform Com- 
mercial Code is of interest to all of 
us. 

The first eight articles generally 
follows the structure of the old law. 
The drafters of the Code concen- 
trated their efforts mainly upon 
clarification of ambiguities, filling 
in the gaps left by the common law 
and prior uniform laws, and chang- 
ing some of the rules which no 
longer represent commercial de- 
mands. One rather major change is 
found in Art. 2 on Sales. Under the 
old law, many important legal con- 
sequences depended upon “title” to 
the goods. Thus, the one having 
title to personal property suffered 
the loss in event of loss or destruc- 
tion. If the buyer acquired title by 
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virtue of a contract of sale, even 
though the seller remained in pos- 
session, he was entitled to possess 
upon payment of the purchase 
price, even though the seller had 
gone into bankruptcy. Also, if title 
had passed to the buyer, the seller 
could recover from him the full 
contract price, although the seller 
retained possession, but if no title 
had passed, and the purchaser re- 
fused to accept delivery, the seller 
could recover only damages for 
breach of contract. Thus, impor- 
tant rights and remedies of the 
buyer and seller was dependent 
upon the rather nebulous concept 
of “title,” and over the years rather 
complex rules were formulated to 
determine the placement of “title.” 
Under the code, the problems of 
rights and remedies were treated 
more directly. No longer is the title 
concept of great consequences. The 
rights of the parties depends upon 
more practical considerations. Thus, 
we find detailed and explicit rules 
which places the risk of loss upon 
the seller in some circumstances, 
and upon the buyer in other, and 
which specify the rights of the 
buyer and seller in all types of sit- 
uations. Therefore, the Code clar- 
ifies, and makes more certain, the 
rules of the rights of the parties, 
whereas, under the existing law, 
great uncertainty existed. 

The Code also clarified the law 
of warranty. Perhaps one of the 
most important phases of sales law 
is the law of warranty which 
governs the obligations of the seller 
as it relates to the quality and 
quantity of the goods sold. Some of 
the unanswerable questions under 
present law are: does a restaurant 
warrant food which is eaten on the 
premises; does a merchant who 
sells by the self-service method 
warrant his goods, or does a war- 
ranty spring into being only when 
the vendor selects the particular 
article for the purchaser; and does 
the warranty flow to persons other 
than the immediate purchaser? For 
example, a housewife purchases 
food which she serves to her hus- 


band and children, and all are 


made ill by impurities in the food. 
Can only the housewife, the one 
who made the contract of sale, re- 
cover? The Code gives specific 
answers: the restaurant does war- 
rant the food consumed on the 
premises; the self-serve store gives 
a warranty, and all the members of 
the family can recover. 

There is one important question, 
however, which the Code did not 
answer. Is a manufacturer, who 
distributes his wares through the 
usual retail channels, liable to the 
Many of the 
courts refuse recovery because 
there is no contractual relationship 
between the purchaser and the 
manufacturer. Other courts have 
abolished the so-called privity of 
contract requirement and have per- 
mitted recovery. The Code takes 
no stand on this problem, which, I 
think, is regrettable. 


ultimate consumer. 


Major Changes 


The major change is found in 
Art. 9 on Secured Transactions. 
Under the present law, chattel se- 
curities take the form of chattel 
mortgage, conditional sales con- 
tracts, pledges, assignments of ac- 
counts receivables, trust receipts, 
bailment leases and field warehous- 
ing. The most common in con- 
sumer finance era, of course, chattel 
mortgages and conditional sales 
contracts. Over the years, many 
technical distinctions have been 
drawn between the two agree- 
ments. Great emphasis is placed 
upon the fact that a conditional 
sales agreement reserves “title” in 
the seller, wherein a chattel mort- 
gage conveys to him only a “lien,” 
but no one is quite certain what 
“title” means. There is a great dis- 
pute among the various courts as 
to what interest a conditional ven- 
dor has in the property, both be- 
fore and after default, and abso- 
lutely no agreement about what 
the conditional seller may do, or 
must do, default and re- 
possession of the goods. To put 
it mildly, the state of the present 
law, except in those 12 states in 
which the Uniform Conditional 


upon 
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Sales Acts has been adopted, is in 
utter confusion. 

We even enco ‘er greater dif- 
ficulties in the area of inventory 
In most states, chattel 
mortgages and conditional sales 
agreements on goods daily exposed 
for sale are considered a void. The 
only two methods available, there- 
fore, are field warehousing or trust 
Field warehousing, of 
course, is cumbersome and expen- 
sive, and totally unsuitable for a 
small retail operation. The trust re- 
ceipt method, which is frequently 
called “floor planning,” is a desir- 


finance. 


receipt. 


able method, if it is recognized in 
the state in which the transaction 
occurs. However, only a few states 
have the Uniform Trust Receipts 
Act, and even in those states the 
Act has been found to be vague, 
ambiguous and not completely ade- 
quate. In other states, there is great 
conflict as to whether a trust re- 
ceipt creates a secret lien, which is 
void as against bona fide creditors, 
or whether it conveys a legally en- 
forceable interest to the “entruster.” 

The drafters of the 
Code aban- 
the technicalities, distinc- 
tions and complexities of the old 


Uniform 
Commercial wisely 


doned 


law, and created an entirely new 
structure of chattel securities. 
There are no longer “conditional 
sales contracts,” “chattel mort- 
gages,” as such, although the ter- 
minology can still be used, but a 


simple instrument called a “security 


agreement.” The security agree- 
ment conveys a security interest in 
any kind of chattel collateral: farm 
products, raw materials, inventory, 
equipment, consumer goods, invest- 
ment securities, bills of lading and 
warehouse receipts, accounts re- 
ceivable, contracts, and any other 
chattel. It is immaterial that the 
debtor retains possession with gen- 
eral power of control, sale, or other 
disposition of the goods. 

In commercial practices, there 
exists different problems and poli- 
cies between dealings among mer- 
chants, and dealings between mer- 
chants and their customers; and 
between bankers and other financ- 





ing agencies and farmers. The Code 
recognized these differences, and 
therefore there are different rules 
which govern the various types of 
transactions. Thus, there are spe- 
cific rules to govern the details 
of inventory financing, consumer 
financing, financing of farm prod- 
ucts, and the like. The rules are 
all-inclusive, and leave no doubt 
or uncertainties as to the rights of 
the parties in all conceivable types 
of situations. 

I wish to answer some of the 
many questions which have been 
asked about the Code: 

1. Why is the Code desirable? 
Much of our existing commercial 
law is of ancient origin and ill 
suited for modern commercial prac- 
tices. The Code is needed to keep 
up with the time, to provide solu- 
tions for problems which were not 
foreseen in earlier years, to cure 
uncertainties and ambiguities, and 
to correlate laws which have de- 
veloped piece-meal. 

2. Would the Code drastically 
change existing law? In the area of 
security transactions, the answer is 
“yes.” Otherwise, the answer is no. 
Of course, major changes have 
been made, but all within the 
framework of existing law. 

3. Would the Code be helpful to 
the businessman? To the extent 
that the Code realizes its objective 
of bringing greater simplicity and 
clarity to the field of commercial 
law and providing solutions for 
which there are presently no an- 
swer, all businessmen, large and 
small alike, would be _ benefited. 
In many instances it does away 
with outmoded technicalities which 
have served as traps to those who 
did not have available to them spe- 
cialists in the field. 

4. How would the Code affect 
individual consumers? Consumers 
as well as businessmen would bene- 
fit by the simplification and clarifi- 
cation produced by the Code. In 
addition, the Code recognizes the 
need for some additional protection 
for the consumer in certain areas 
and contains provisions toward this 
goal. 


5. How is the Code working in 
states of its adoption? The only 
state that has had the Code long 
enough to have had an opportunity 
to observe its merits, or defects, is 
Pennsylvania. The reports from 
businessmen, bankers, lawyers and 
others are to the effect that the 
Code works well, causes no serious 
dislocation to the commerce, busi- 
ness or economy in the transition 
period, and represents a substantial 
improvement over the law that it 
replaced. 

6. Must many states adopt the 
Code in order to make it worth- 
while? Uniformity is of course de- 
sirable. However, even if only one 
state were to adopt the Code, it 
would benefit that state greatly be- 
cause of the improvements made in 
existing law. 

7. Would the Code be difficult 
for the businessman to understand? 
I will not pretend that the Code 


can be read like a light novel. It 
takes effort and concentration to 
understand the Code, but that, of 
course, is true as to any area of law. 
Of course, it will not be necessary 
for the businessman to attempt to 
master the minute details of the 
Code, and, with the assistance of 
short courses and a capable attor- 
ney, the businessman should have 
no difficulties in understanding the 
Code as it relates to his particular 
business activities. 

8. Does the Code regulate busi- 
ness, as a blue sky law, or a Small 
Loan Act? No. The code is not 
regulatory in any respect. It does 
not purport to govern the duties of 
the businessman to the govern- 
ment: it only determines the civil 
rights and remedies between busi- 
nessmen, or between businessmen 
and the consumer. Therefore, it has 
nothing to do with licensing, reg- 
ulation, taxation or the like. *** 
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900 COLLECTION LETTERS 
—THAT BRING IN THE MONEY!— 





Ready-to-use for Quick Results 


HERE'S HOW TO PULL IN THE CASH—get the ‘‘slow pays"’ off your books— 
without wasting time and money! Send today for a Free-Examination copy of 
the greatest group of credit and collection letters ever put between the covers 


of a single volume— 


Complete Credit and Collection Letter Book 


by JOHN D. LITTLE 


Each and every one of the 500 letters in this new book hos been thoroughly 
tested and proved successful. Each one is ready for you to use ‘‘as is’ or 
with slight variations to fit your porticulor needs. You'll find individual 


letters, as well as complete series . . 
vory your approach . 


you AT ONCE 


. dozens of openings and ‘‘hooks"’ to 
. techniques and ideas ready to go to work for 


Just a hint of the gold-mine of ideas you'll get: 


simple collection 
brings in an 89% response— 
collection series that gets speedy 
results from bod risks— the 
successful 3-stoge letter that ap- 
plies increasing 
**first letters’’ 





TESTED AND PROVED 
SUCCESSFUL IN 
ACTUAL USE 


Remember, cll these suc- 
cessful letters are ready for 
you to use at once . . . and 
any one could easily be 
worth hundreds of dollars 
to you, not only in in- 
creased collections, but in 
time and effort. Veteran 
credit men ore enthusiastic 
in their praise of the **Com- 
plete Credit and Collection 
letter Book." George J. 
Schotz, Vice-President of 
Commercial Factors Corpora- 
tion, soys: “This book not 
supplies ‘know-how,’ 
makes available 

new credit and 

collection idecs."" And W. 
R. Dunn, General Credit 
Monager of General Foods 
Corporation, says: ‘This 
book is full of the how-to- ' 
do-it of making your letters City 
humon, tactful, and effec- 


pay ments— 


| Nome 


Address 











thet bring in 
forceful ‘‘one-shot"’ letter used 


to collect accounts charged off 5 letters to customers whose 
as uncollectible— 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


be in your work? Mail the coupon below for a Free-Examination copy 
of the book today! 


mr — — —MAIL THIS COUPON NOW— — — 7 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., Dept. 5131-P4, Englewood Cliffs, N. J 


““hook"’ that © successful ways to collect from 
non-profit organizations— 

dozens of fresh variations on 
tiresome ‘please remit'’ 
theme— 

3 ways to calm down customers 
dunned for bills alreody paid— 
letters to chronic “discount 
chiselers’'— 


pressure — 14 


checks have “‘bounced."* 


Why not see for yourself how tremen- 
dously helpful these great letters can 


Please send me a Free-Examination copy of the ‘‘Complete Credit 
and Collection Letter Book."" Within 10 days | will either remit 
| $4.95 plus postage or return the book and owe nothing. 


. Zone Stete........... I 


| SAVE! Send $4.95 with this coupon and we will poy postage. Same | 
tive."* return privilege; refund guaranteed. 


Please Mention THE CREDIT WORLD When Writing to Advertisers 
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Opportunities tor Credit Sales in the ‘O0s 


MRS. DOROTHE M. BOLTE 


Credit Manager, Lyons Bros. Lumber and Fuel Company 


HAT’S AHEAD???? Through 
necessity, the credit man and 
woman are probably more prone 
to gaze into the crystal ball than 


any other business man or woman. 


in the world. This week we try 
to project our thinking to the next 
few weeks, yes, even months or 
years. What is happening now is 
always apparent but what's going 
to happen is the big imponderable. 

The decade ahead shows a mix- 
ture of retarding and invigorating 
influences .. . . 1960 has had a 
slow start, but several powerful 
factors must be considered in try- 
ing to assay the outlook for build- 
ing in the ‘60s. The big ones are 
the labor situations, mortgage 
money availability, interest rates 
and of course the election influ- 
ences. Some of these may be re- 
tardants ... . Others depending on 
developments and may help. 

There are various and often con- 
flicting views as to the size of the 
construction and lumber markets 
in 60s. The home building indus- 
try is understandably concerned 
about an adequate and readily 
available supply of money. 

If you have been reading any of 
the dozens of publications, pam- 
phlets, leaflets, flyers etc. which 
come across the average business 
desk everyday, you probably have 
noticed the extreme note of opti- 
mism regarding the next 10 years. 
Such phrases as Surging 60's, Soar- 
ing 60's, Decade of Promise, Dec- 
ade of Challenge, Glittering Dec- 
ade, and Age of Manager, appear 
almost without exception in all of 
these media. No matter what they 
call it—the experts—all agree that 


Joliet, Ilinois 


the next 10 years will be one of the 
most productive eras that manage- 
ment in either business or industry 
has ever faced. 

Dun & Bradstreet forecasts the 
1960's will be the age of the man- 
ager—the man who makes deci- 
sions—the man who uses ideas to 
get ahead. 

It will be a decade of challenge 
to the individual—and to the firm— 
that wants to get ahead—to grow— 
to accomplish the goals that have 
been privately set. 

Those of us in the lumber busi- 
ness—as well as all of the related 
building trades—are concerned 
with preserving the present mar- 
kets as well as creating new mar- 
kets or avenues of revenue. Let's 
explore the potential. 

Most retail dealers agree that 
we have passed through or are 
arriving close to the final stages of 
“low-cost” housing. . . . The type 
of home the masses can afford. 
This is based primarily on the fact 
that in many areas dealers have 
been experiencing a resistance to 
this type of home. . . . We can only 
conclude market saturation. This 
type of housing has for the past 
few years provided the low and 
medium income family with shel- 
ter at a price and rate which they 
could afford. Many of these homes 
have now become inadequate. . . . 
Either because of family needs or 
simply by virtue of increased avail- 
able capital. In other words, in 
many areas, the low-cost housing 
has become a stepping stone to the 
medium or higher priced shelter— 
and the appeal must be made to 
those who have acquired sufficient 
equity to warrant the larger or 
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more elaborate, efficient living 
quarters. 

Thus, the low-cost era in hous- 
ing has produced a potential mar- 
ket for the building trades which 
has only begun to be felt and 
which should provide a_ sizable 
market in the 60’s. Another mar- 
ket which has been created by the 
low-cost housing era is the one 
wherein the consumer wishes to 
expand his present facility by add- 
ing additional enlarging 
present ones. . . . By adding more 
appliances. We can say then, that 
in the 1960's, we can concentrate 
on remodel, maintenance and re- 
pair. In 1949, in the United States 
$12 billion was spent on mainte- 
nance and repair alone, and this 
has gradually increased. In 1958 
$17.7 billions was spent and of this 
amount about $7 billion was on 
non-farm residential housing. In 
that last sentence I have led you 
down the garden path to another 
market which was not previously 
mentioned. . . . That of the farm 
residential housing. . To say 
nothing of farm building improve- 
ments and new construction. This 
in some areas offers greater poten- 
tial than in others. 

If we are concerned with ex- 
hausting or satisfying the market 
we can take heart in the fact that 
in the past year we have added 
4,230,000 new babies to our popu- 
lation, and in addition to this 2 
per cent of the people who reach 
the age of 65 are still living and 
the insurance companies point out 
that we are obviously reaching the 
age of Centenarians. They too will 
be a part of the demand for hous- 
ing. 


rooms, 





In the background is the oft- 
expressed hope that the 60's will 
usher in the biggest boom in U. S. 
history because that is the decade 
when children born in World War 
II will reach marrying age. 

While I have dwelled primarily 
on shelter, I have not touched on 
the school programs. It looks like 
we will have schools on every 
other corner very soon. Yet we 
realize that our school systems are 
taxed and crowded population- 
wise. In this phase of potential 
market as well as in the housing 
area, many of the existing schools 
have become antiquated and are 
either being replaced or extensive- 
ly remodeled. 

Other Markets 

Another field which offers poten- 
tial not previously mentioned is the 
industrial and commercial building 
field. . . . While firms and large 
companies continue to announce 
reserves for expansion programs, 
these are more or less confined to 
specific geotraphic areas. Mainte- 
nance of existing plants offers an- 
other market. 

With the shorter work-week of 
the general public, more recrea- 
tional time is available. This cre- 
ates demand for additional facili- 
ties .. . for travel, the construction 
industry finds itself in the choice 
position of providing hundreds and 
hundreds of miles of improved 
highways. One can scarcely travel 
a radius of 100 miles from any 
point, in any direction, without be- 
coming embroiled in a mesh of 
detours to facilitate the construc- 
tion of super-highways, clover - 
leafs, bridges overhead, and under- 
passes. All this adds lucratively to 
the construction picture. . . . And 
after the highways have been 
traveled, they inevitably lead to 
new recreational facilities such as 
bowling lanes, restaurants and re- 
sorts. 


Louis S. Davis, executive secre- 
tary of the New England Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, says “We 
feel that we are on the threshold 
during the next ten years of a 
building boom which may dwarf 
anything in the past. Residential 
building will account for the major 
portion as it affects the building 
trades industry.” 


In all of this optimistic view of 
the possibilities in the building 
and construction industry for the 
next 10 years, we cannot take a 
dim view of the newcomer to the 
housing field . . . the mobile home 
... Or home on wheels. These may 
well become the low-cost housing 
of the future. One publication tells 
that last year there were 114,000 
mobile homes sold with a retail 
value of over 629 million dollars. 
This was an increase of 11 per cent 
over 1958. This output was shared 
by 380 trailer manufacturers. This 
facet of housing has recognized 
their market to the point where 
public ownership through stock 
promotions has begun to invade a 
related field once left to the pri- 
vate investor. . . . mobile home 
parks. The developer of one such 
park, Mobilite Corporation, opera- 
tor of Trailer Estates in Manatee 
County, Florida, recently sold pub- 
licly 250,000 common shares at 
$4.00 a share, and plans to use the 
$880,000 in net proceeds to build 
additional parks. Chance Vought 
Aircraft, Inc. of Dallas, is the lat- 
est big company to invade the 
mobile-home field, with purchase 
of three big existing trailer manu- 
facturers in a major diversification 
move. Mobile homes are increas- 
ing their share of the housing mar- 
ket each year at the expense of 
conventional 


housing. 
this need not necessarily 
gloom for the retail dealer. These 
homes still incorporate many items 


However, 


spell 


which are handled by suppliers to 
the building trades industry. 


Paul Martineau, nationally 
known writer and speaker on con- 
sumer motivation, suggested in an 
article in Nations Business that 
sales success depends on under- 
standing today’s consumer. He said 
the first step toward such under- 
standing is to put the consumer in 
focus as a human being because he 
is acting less and less like an eco- 
nomic statistic and more and more 
like a creature activated by social 
and psychological currents. 


Needs of Consumers 

The secret of keeping abreast of 
this market will be to learn the 
needs of consumers and how to 
create wants. There is no shortage 
of urge to build, or urge to buy. 
We are assured of a prosperous 
economy carried forward by a great 
consumer momentum, but that this 
prosperity and this momentum can- 
not be taken for granted by anyone 
or any business. The key to this 
market will be in research and crea- 
tiveness. 

Insofar as the construction in- 
dustry is concerned, we must be 
aggressive in promotion and sales 
effort. Competition, in spite of a 
generally bustling economy, will 
become more intense in efforts to 
capture a full share of the total ac- 
tivity. 

We can only say that the busi- 
ness leaders who courageously step 
forward with effective advertising 
and a vigorous sales program 
backed by efficient service and 
quality work will have a reward- 
ing and satisfactory business. 

We will continue to be faced 
with strong competition from pro- 
ducers of competitive materials, 
rising production costs and other 
problems. But problems like fleas 
on a hound dog make for a more 
alert industry. wee 
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Communications Feedback... 





Sir: 

Your September, 1959 issue contained 
an article, “How to Accept or Decline 
the Account.” We find this article quite 
interesting and would appreciate your 
granting us permission to reprint it for 
distribution to our distributors. 

Ned Sirif, Assistant Manager 
Business Research & Education 
Cities Service Petroleum, Inc. 
New York, New York 
Sir: 

The Chicago Conference was a great 
one. Although the General Sessions were 
fine, I got more good from the Group 
Sessions. In hope that in the years that 
follow the planning committees will give 
serious consideration to more time in the 
Group Sessions. 

Fred Ellis 

Gifford’s Furniture Stores 
Port Arthur, Texas 
Ed: The Groups Sessions will definitely 
be expanded next year. 
Sir: 

The Judiciary Committee of the 
Oklahoma State Legislative Council 
has before it for study a proposal for 
legislation relative to the unlawful use 
of credit cards. In looking for back- 
ground materials we noticed that your 
magazine has carried articles on the 
subject during 1960. We _ should like 
to request copies of The Creprr Wor vp. 
Thank you. 

State Legislative Council 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
(Ed: Always pleased to be of service. 

See the October issue for additional 

article. ) 


JOIN OUR FOUR-CENT FORUM 


side of the paper. 
9 


says what you want to say. 


letters that aren’t signed. 





Your Creprr Wor p offers one of the best bargains you're likely to 
find today: the chance to express your views to hundreds or thousands 
of readers for four cents, the cost of a stamp on a letter to the editor. 

Next time you feel like sounding off on consumer credit why not 
put it in writing? In a letter to the editor your thoughts will be read 
and given consideration, and you might gain the satisfaction of 
helping to mold public opinion. Here’s how: 

1. If possible, type your letter. If not, write legibly. Use only one 


2. Express yourself clearly, in simple words and short sentences. 
Confine yourself to one topic. Try to keep your letter under 250 words. 
3. Write a rough draft first, then polish until you're sure your letter 


4. Don't just criticize; be constructive. If you feel strongly on the 
issue youre writing about, keep your emotions (and your language) 
under control. Try to persuade, not antagonize. 

5. If you can, back up controversial statements with facts or ref- 
erence to an authority other than yourself. 

6. Sign your name and give your address. If you don’t want your 
name used say so, but sign the letter. The Creprr WorLp won't print 


7. Don’t expect the editor to publish every letter you write. He 
receives more letters than he has space for, or too many letters on 
the same subject. Write when you have something significant to say 
and chances are most of your letters will be printed. 


Sir: 

Enclosed are tear sheets from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Au- 
gust 29, 1960, which I believe you 
might find of interest. 

Thomas B. Curtis 
Congress of the United States 

Washington, D. C. 

(Ed: The Creprr Wortp is _ highly 
honored to have Congressman Curtis’ 
speech in the August issue reprinted 
in the official record of Congress. ) 

Sir: 

Congratulations on the marked im- 
provement in our Creprr WoRLD. 

Edward M. Gallagher 
Lit Brothers 
Trenton, N. J. 


Sir: 

I have pleasure of writing a few lines 
to you to express my hearty thanks for 
your courtesy I have favoured with 
while I was with you. Thanks to your 
kindness I duly completed my trip and 
safely returned home on 3rd August. 

Hisakishi Ohta 

Nissan Motor Company, Ltd. 
Tokyo, Japan 
Sir: 

I received the membership plaque of 
recognition for outstanding membership 
performance. Believe me it looks very 
nice on the wall of my office. We shall 
continue to exercise to the limits of our 
ability to obtain additional members 
for NRCA. It is our sincere belief that 
this membership goes a long way toward 
making better members for the River- 
side Business Men’s Association. 

Archie L. Casteel 
Credit Bureau of Riverside 
Riverside, California 
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Sir: 

I am refreshed each month by the 
few minutes spent in reading “Quotable 
Quotes.” It always has the effect of 
bringing me back to many of the basic 
truths which too often take place in 
this age of automation. 

Ralph D. Wright 
Harveys 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Sir: 

Miss Frances Hernan, NRCA’s field 
lecturer in Hospital Credit Management 
Procedures, made an excellent presen- 
tation before our Southern Credit Con- 
ference in Charlotte. You are to be con- 
gratulated on having such outstanding 
people on your field educational staff. 

Charles Dudley 

Credit Bureau of Charlotte 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Sir: 

Thought you might be interested in 
the fact that we increased our attend- 
ance at the Womack Public Relations 
school from 87 in 1959 to 241 in 1960. 
We certainly enjoyed having the Wo- 
macks with us and “Dutch” put on 
his usual dynamic and _ outstanding 
course. 

Frank W. Anderson 
Credit Bureau of Great Falls 
Great Falls, Montana 


Sir: 

As you know Sterling Speake was 
here early this week and gave two 
memorable lectures on credit to an in- 
terested and attentive audience. I had 
never heard him speak before and I 
was most favorably impressed. The 
whole program was well done and on a 
high level. 

A. P. Bantham 
Credit Bureau of Schenectady, Inc. 
Schenectady, N. Y 


Sir: 

Thanks again for sending Leonard 
Berry. He made a very fine presentation 
before the 18th Annual Institute of the 
American Association of Hospital 
Accountants. Every comment I have 
received indicates that persons attend- 
ing derived some very fine benefits for 
their own activities. 

Harry O. Humbert, Chairman 

Institute Committee 1960 

Vice President, The Roosevelt Hospital 
New York, N. Y. 

Sir: 

Enclosed is the picture and story of 
our Fall kick-off meeting which was so 
successful. Bill Streeter did a real job. 
We were real happy to have him and 
Harold Genser attend. 

Reed A. Melicher 
Credit Bureau of 
Greater Grand Forks 
Grand Forks, Neb 
Sir: 
The enclosed press release describes in 
brief a most interesting conference held 
recently in Calgary. This Conference was 
all business and everyone left feeling that 
something thoroughly worthwhile had 
been accomplished. 
W. H. Martin, President 
Credit Granters’ Association 
of Canada 

Regina, Sask., Canada 





Why the Delinquent? 


ry HE MOST overworked piece of 

advertising today is “Long easy 
payments.” They are long, yes, but 
not easy. The smallest payment 
schedule can be a burden if income 
is obligated to the hilt. Easy pay- 
ments are about as truthful as lye 
soap being a beauty treatment. 
Frankly, I do not believe the debtor 
is any more to blame than the 
creditor. Psychologists contend that 
the greater majority of Americans 
have personality inadequacies in 
that they want and will purchase 
things beyond their ability to pay. 
This is aggravated by no down pay- 
ment and as mentioned before, easy 
[ would like to see the 
day when advertising will reflect 


payments. 


“Our payments are long and hard, 
not long and easy.” That is much 


closer to the truth. 


The taking of a financial state- 
ment to determine a person's abil- 
ity to pay has been declining for 
years. The house payment, car pay- 
ment, utilities, grocery bill and all 
outstanding obligations are not 
given the necessary consideration 
to determine what is left for a new 
account to be added on. Actually 
it is up to you as the credit manager 
to do their thinking for them. You 
want the business, but the long pay 
program could run much longer 
There is no 
If the 
debtor gets into financial difficulties 
he is in trouble. 


than you expected. 


room left for emergencies. 


1 am sure that in some cases 
credit sales managers have been 
overruled in their judgment by 
management. Store managers in 
their plight to increase sales have 
discarded their credit manager's 
ability which is the very thing he 
was employed for. Yet the account 
becomes his headache. It is my 
firm conviction that all store man- 
agers on the retail and wholesale 
level should have served at least 


W. L. SCHRUMPF 


Manager, The Medical Bureau 
Dallas, Texas 
one year in credit and collections. 
Too many of these managers rise 
from the sales staff. 

I am sure I do not know the in- 
dividual thinking of each credit 
manager concerning bankruptcy. 
Some credit managers may have 
been responsible for person filing, 
unknown to him of course, but the 
fact he extended the customer 
credit without a complete analysis 
of his financial structure could have 
been a factor. Bankruptcy is a Fed- 
It is just as much the 
right of the individual to file as it 
is his right to vote. He should not 
be penalized. What is his position 


eral law. 


after being adjudged a bankrupt in 
so far as credit is concerned? Many 
credit sales managers probably 
would not 


want to extend him 


credit. Yet, he must be considered 


1 


NO TIME OF YEAR FOR TB. 
Is there ever a right time? Of 
course not. But Christmas, 
more than any other season, 
should be a time of glowing 
good spirits, health and hap- 
piness. In the fight against 
TB, it can at least be a time 
of hope—when millions of 
Americans help by using 
Christmas Seals. Answer your 
Christmas Seal letter today. 


a good risk because he owes no one 
and it definitely must be a long 
time before he could file again. 
So, do not overlook this customer 
as a credit prospect. You can frown 
on him but he is entitled to a fresh 
start. But let us not open the door 
too wide as he needs counsel. 

Just as one salesman may effect 
a sale to a person where another 
salesman failed, so accounts for col- 
lection should be rotated with col- 
lectors. One collector may have just 
the tone necessary to effect collec- 
tions where another collector could 
not extract the first dollar. 


I find that setting a production 
quota for each collector, indicating 
this quota on a large blackboard, 
produces desired results. Show 
their weekly results and reward 


them with some recognition if they 


achieve their quota. Also, a com- 
bined production quota should be 
set. If a few reach their goal, say 
all but one, you will find that the 
next month the laggard will dig in 
just a little harder. No one likes to 
be last. I believe you will find a 
better spirit of cooperation and bet- 
ter results. You must, in turn, rec- 
ognize this extra effort with a gift, 
a bonus, a dinner or some method 
of appreciation. It will produce re- 
sults; it can be fun and it is good 
business. 

Collecting is a selling job. The 
debtor must be sold on the idea of 
wanting to pay you before he pays 
anyone else. This cannot be ac- 
I contend 
that more money can be collected 
by soft soap than by badgering and 
in addition, you will not get ulcers. 
If you want to slip out for a round 
of golf or fishing and the little lady 
just might be opposed to it, I am 
sure that you would use your 
smoothest approach. You have to 
“butter them up” to accomplish the 
results you are after. Any system 
must have a plan. 


complished by abuse. 


It is not so much the system but 
that you have a system and follow 
it. Plan your work and work your 
plan. A balance between human- 
itarianism and firmness seems to 
get the best results. kk 
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What’s New in Books... . 





Sales Promotion Almanac for 1961 (Advertising Re- 
quirements, 200 East Illinois Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, 
20 pages, $1.00.) This sales promotion almanac includes 
for 1961 all special events, plus competitions and conven- 
tions of special interest to advertising and credit sales pro- 
motion men. One of the special events listed in the al- 
manac is our National Retail Credit Week, April 23-29, 
1961. 

Li 


FO 


American Business Dictionary (Philosophical Library, 
15 East 40th Street, New York 16, New York, 538 pages, 
$10.00.) This volume covers the following areas of busi- 
ness: accounting, advertising, banking, business law, 
business economics, credit and collections, data processing, 
display, finance, government regulations, industrial en- 
gineering, industrial psychology, insurance, labor relations, 
management, marketing, market research, personnel ad- 
ministration, power, production, public relations, real 
estate, retailing, statistics, stocks and bonds, taxation, 
transportation and wholesaling. This business vocabulary, 
by Harold Lazarus, is required to meet the daily reference 
needs of credit executives, business men, teachers and stu- 
dents of business, attorneys, writers and secretaries. 


a 


=f 


(Prentice-Hall, Englewood 


Business Administration 


Cliffs, New Jersey, 512 pages, $7.95.) This second edition 
by Dr. Morris E. Hurley has three themes prevailing 
throughout: Change and Progress in the Economy; Ad- 
ministration as a Forward-Looking Attitude; and The 
Leadership Role of Managers Within Human Organiza- 
tions. This book incorporates in various chapters 36 


graphs depicting the growth and current status of the 
American economy. Twenty-two analytical business cases 
keyed in with 16 of the 18 chapters constitute a significant 
portion of the book. These cases deal with small business, 
large firms, marketing production, finance, purchasing, 
human relations, managerial accounting, statistics and data 
processing, collective bargaining, organization structure, 
budgeting, etc. 


Bright Ideas that Increase Filing Efficiency (Avery 
Label Company, 1616 South California Avenue, Monrovia, 
California, 16 pages, free on request.) This booklet offers 
secretaries, office managers, filing clerks and training man- 
agers simple, useful tips on filing procedures to minimize 
errors and thus maintain orderly filing cabinets with the 
least amount of work. Information is based on an exten- 
sive survey of office filing techniques in hundreds of lead- 
ing companies throughout the country. Fifteen simple 
rules are listed to standardize filing, so that folders can 
easily be located after being placed into filing cabinets. 

au 

A Dictionary of Difficult Words (Philosophical Library, 
15 East 40th Street, New York 16, New York, 354 pages, 
$6.00) For many years this unique pocket dictionary, by 
Robert H. Hill, has enjoyed a steady sale among the dis- 
cerning public and has proved a reliable, handy and useful 
tool for all connected with the written word. Since it was 
first published, many new words have come into existence 
engendered by war, the march of science and the usual 
growth of the language that time produces. All of such 
words that have value and interest have been included in 
the reset and thoroughly revised edition. As before the 
lucid and efficient system of phonetic pronunciation helps 
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to make this dictionary indispensable. It contains over 
15,000 definitions and all the difficult words you are likely 
to meet. 
a 

Rand McNally Road Atlas (Baldwin-Cooke Company, 
6237 Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois, 112 pages, $3.85 
each in lots of 10.) This atlas is prepared in a special 
binding and shows the roads of all the United States and 
Mexico along with the Provinces of Canada, city maps, 
national park maps and special maps. Makes an excellent 
gift for your friends and business associates. A three line 
imprint stamped in 24K gold can be included. Price also 
includes a corrugated mailing carton. 


a 


FO 


Credit Service Charge Tables (Delbridge Calculating 
Systems, 2502 Sutton Avenue, St. Louis 17, Missouri, 16 
pages, 35 cents.) These tables are specially prepared for 
businesses selling merchandise on the installment purchase 
plan. Shows “Unpaid Balance”—cash sale price less down 
payment and trade-in allowance; “Credit Service Charge” 
—amount added to unpaid balance; “Monthly Payment”— 
amount required to pay off total contract in monthly in- 
stalments from 3 to 36 months. Charts show computations 
for consecutive monthly periods from 3 to 24 months—then 
for 30 to 36 months. Shows percentage of credit service 
charges refundable to customers prepaying their contracts. 
Based on the “78ths method” used by many financing insti- 
tutions and banks. Specify rate wanted—6, 7, 8, 9, 10 or 12 
per cent. 

ty 

Automation and Society (Philosophical Library, 15 East 
40th Street, New York 16, New York, 567 pages, $10.00.) 
This unprecedented work, by Howard B. Jacobson and 
Joseph S. Roucek, is a non-technical and practical hand- 
book—a current history—and a readable introduction to one 
of the most challenging developments in modern industrial 
society. The editors believe that automation is far more 
than a mere technological accomplishment — that it is, 
rather, an intellectual and social challenge, heavy with 
promise and with problems. In confirmation, they present 
the considered conclusions of some 32 experts who have 
examined the present and potential impact of automation 
upon many facets of our society. The work is made more 
useful by the inclusion of a glossary of automation terms, 
and 37 short case histories summarizing progress in auto- 
mation in the United States and Canada. 


How to Hire Typists (Martin Publishing Company, 3144 
Fifth Avenue, San Diego 3, California, free if requested 
on company letterhead.) Experience shows that your 
chances of hiring the right girl for the job are much better 
if you approach the problem systematically. Outlined in 
this booklet are methods found tq be successful. Aptitude 
tests are available for new employees from the Martin 
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APPLICATION FOR CR 
or 
on excrusive yst oF memoers 
r 


+ ASSOCIATION 


Four Good Reasons— 


—Mr. Manager of Credit Sales, why you should be using this 
new revised Application for Credit: 


it Designed for you by outstanding authorities > Helps your Credit Bureay prepare report by 


who are N.R.C.A. members. providing all necessary ifformation. 


Gives you the important information to proper- Your customer will appreciate the ease and 
ly evaluate the account. speed of the interview. 


Size 6” x 9”, 100 to the pad. 
100—$1.25, 500—$5.00, 1,000—$8.50 
Postage is extra 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 JACKSON AVENUE ST. LOUIS 30, MISSOURI 
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$5.00 N.R.C.A. YEARLY DUE 


N.R.C.A.’s 


“PROJECT PUSH" 


Enters Its Second Operational Phase 


"339,000 by June 1961" 
“Project Push” 


Depends upon the collective efforts of ail 
Credit Sales Managers and Credit 


Bureau Managers 


“Project Push” 


N.R.C.A.'’s Membership Committee successfully 
launched ‘Project Push" into the 50,000 member 
area in 1960. They are shooting for 55,000 mem- 
bers by June 1961. They are looking to every 
N.R.C.A. member and Credit Bureau manager 
for support. 


Get behind ‘PROJECT PUSH" today ... Sitting 


still is not progress . . . enroll a member now! 


Call your local Credit Bureau manager or write 
to National Retail Credit Association, 375 Jack- 
son Avenue, St. Louis 30, Missouri, for further in- 


formation. 


“62,000 members by ‘'62” 
N.R.C.A’s 50th Anniversary 





Nashville, Tennessee 

The new officers and directors of the Nashville Retail 
Credit Association, Nashville, Tennessee, are: President, 
Murray M. Nicholson, First American National Bank; First 
Vice President, Hewitt Rogers, Vanderbilt University Hos- 
pital; Second Vice President, Sam R. Milliken, Nashville 
Gas Company; Third Vice President, Jack A. Volz, Volz 
Music Company; Treasurer, Joseph T. Howell, Third Na- 
tional Bank; and Secretary-Assistant Treasurer, Mary W. 
Lemmer, Credit Bureau of Nashville. Directors: Marvin A. 
Bryan, State Department of Banking; William M. Cooke, 
Sears, Roebuck and Company; George A. Cook. Jr., Na- 
tional Stores Corporation; Raymond L. Davis, Murphree 
Mortgage Company; Charles D. Dibrell, Credit Bureau of 
Nashville; W. Joe Diehl, Third National Bank; W. Harvey 
King, Tennessee Adjustment Service; George L. Marshall, 
Sherwin-Williams Company; Mrs. Florence Parsley, Har- 
old Shyer, Jeweler; Raymond L. Rogers, First American 
National Bank; Mrs. Clarice Van Hooser, Sterchi Bros. 
Stores; and Ralph D. Wright, Harveys. 


Denver, Colorado 

At the annual meeting of the Retail Credit Men’s 
Association, Denver, Colorado, the following officers and 
directors were elected: President, Charles R. Kendrick, 
Kendrick-Bellamy Company; Vice President, A. P. Sonne- 
man, Denver Dry Goods Company; Secretary, Dr. J. M. 
Perkins; and Treasurer, Harry G. Anderson, Denver 
United States National Bank. Directors: Lloyd M. Boyd, 
Thrift Industrial Bank; William V. Baker, Park Hill Drug 
Company; Carl A. Bartz, Carl Bartz Motor Company; 
George H. Cooper, Jr., Cooper Flowers; James Dixon, 
Lantz Laundry and Dry Cleaning; Walter E. Kellogg, 
Jr., Kellogg Lumber Company; Roger A. Nelson, Moore 
Mortgage Company; and Ralph V. Peoples, Continental 
Oil Company. 


West Palm Beach, Florida 

The new officers and directors of the West Palm Beach 
County Credit Association, West Palm Beach, Florida, are: 
President, Robert E. Leis, Florida National Bank; Vice 
President, Mac McBride, Belks Department Store; Treas- 
urer, Ray Banazak, Atlantic National Bank; and Secretary, 
Earl B. Cromartie, Credit Bureau of Palm Beach County. 
Directors: H. B. Dawson, Halsey & Griffith Office Supply; 
Richard Hartwell, Industrial Finance; Georgiana Smith, 
Vaughn & Wright Auto Supplies; and Gladys Thompson, 
Montgomery Ward. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

The new officers and directors of the Philadelphia Re- 
tail Credit Managers Association, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, are: President, James Burke, Snellenburgs; Vice 
President, Edward Brennan, Fidelity Philadelphia Trust 
Company; Treasurer, John A. Sears, Provident Tradesmen 
Bank; Secretary, George C. Whittam, Philadelphia Credit 
Bureau; and Assistant Secretary, John Lamplugh, Phila- 
delphia Credit Bureau. Directors: Stanley Mann, Key- 
stone Coal & Wood Company; John P. Casserly, Jefferson 


Hospital; Peter De Sante, Bonwit Teller Company; Guen- 
ter Borg, Gimbels; John H. Dempster, Quaker City Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association; Margaret Everman, 
Geutings; Dudley Johnson, B. F. Dewees; Louis Krensel, 
Lit Brothers; Frank M. Layton, Strawbridge & Clothier; 
Alex C. McClelland, Philadelphia Inquirer; Richard J. 
Miller, Pennsylvania Consumer Finance Company; J. Paul 
O'Donnell, Lane Bryant; James A. Orr, Hardwick & 
Magee; George E. Quist, Wanamakers; William Krieg, 
J. E. Kunkel Coal Company; Charles F. Sheldon, Phila- 
delphia Credit Bureau; Rex Tooke, Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany; Harold Mac New, Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
Bank; and Walter Gilbert, Retail Merchants Credit Asso- 
ciation. 


Seattle, Washington 

The following Retail Credit Association of Seattle, 
Seattle, Washington, officers and directors were elected 
to serve for 1960-1961: President, William M. Totten, 
Washington Mutual Savings Bank; First Vice President, 
Robert E. Donnell, Hemphill Oil Company; Second Vice 
President, Raymond C. Johanson, Frederick and Nelson; 
Treasurer, Charles P. Higgins, Seattle First National Bank; 
and Secretary, Myron T. Gilmore, Seattle Credit Bureau. 
Directors: Glen H. Neuman, Bank of California; Richard 
L. Noland, Union Oil Company; Edward W. Pipe, Allied 
Building Credits; C. Wayne Shaw, Darigold Dairy Prod- 
ucts; Edward J. Taylor, Northwest Acceptance Corpora- 
tion; and James H. Van Otegham, National Bank of 
Commerce. 


Hickory, North Carolina 

At the annual meeting of the Retail Credit Association 
of Hickory, Hickory, North Carolina, the following officers 
and directors were elected: President, Mrs. Pat Smith, The 
Spainhour Company; Vice President, Marvin Clay, Hick- 
man Hardware Company; and Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Margaret Huggins, Credit Bureau of Hickory. Directors: 
Albert Miller, Sherwin-Williams Company; Mrs. Edith 
Townsend, Belk-Broome Company; Mrs. Thelma Nixon, 
Zerden’s; Charles Lovelace, Sterchi Bros. Store Company; 
Merle Wooley, Hickory Memorial Hospital; and Dr. E. 
Alan Bisanar, Mrs. Bisanar. 


Camden, New Jersey 

The new officers and directors of the South Jersey 
Credit Managers’ Association, Camden, New Jersey, are: 
President, E. J. McCarey, Jr., Camden Trust Company; 
First Vice President, Joseph Stroup, Beneficial Manage- 
ment Company; Second Vice President, Norman Stay, 
Haddonfield Nationa] Bank; and Secretary-Treasurer, Rus- 
sell Barnes, Camden Credit Association. Directors: Lewis 
J. Hegy, Chairman, Camden Trust Company; Al Aceto, 
Benton Tire Company; Al Courant, Mantua National Bank; 
Joseph DeCou, West Jersey Hospital; W. S. Graulich, 
Camden Trust Company; Thomas Nunan, Woodbury Trust 
Company; David Seltzer, Bank of Levittown; C. W. Swan, 
Sr., Camden Credit Association, and C. W. Swan, Jr., 
Camden Credit Association. 
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Regulation of Advertising of Instalment Credit — 
_ Under the Douglas Bill: In the recent headings on S. 2755 
(the Douglas finance charges disclosure bill) attention 
was given to advertising of instalment financing methods 
or terms, and in fact a considerable volume of news- 
paper advertisements in this regard were inserted in the 
record. It was suggested by proponents that the bill 
might be strengthened and improved by provisions regu- 
lating advertising of instalment terms or methods. 

It is probably safe to assume that the subject of advertis- 
ing will be included in a new version of the bill that may 
be expected in the next Congress. In view of this fact, 
activities of the Federal Trade Commission in the field of 
misleading or false advertising may be of significance to 
the consumer credit industry. 

Earl W. Kintner, Chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, speaking before the Advertising Club of Washing- 
ton and the Better Business Bureau, on October 11th, 
told of a current drive in the District of Columbia as a 
prelude to a nation-wide effort. 


First, the problem appears to be the old one of a few 
bad actors casting reflection on a whole industry. As testi- 
fied by the director of the Small Business Administration in 
the hearings on the Douglas bill: “There is little doubt that 
some sellers and lenders are deceiving their customers and 
borrowers by concealing interest and credit charges. 
Nevertheless, I am not satisfied that these reprehensible 
practices and the evils attending them are sufficiently 
widespread to justify the imposition of an additional re- 
straint on the entire small business community.” 

Mr. Kintner stated: “Business today is being preyed 
upon by a large fat cat in the form of scurrilous business 
practices and false and misleading advertising. We all 
know that it prowls our marketplace and claims too many 
victims. We deplore and denounce it; we hurl at it the 
most righteous adjectives and the most fervent opinions; 
we even hit it now and then with legal brickbats. But the 
fat cat still prowls, feasting on the gullible and dodging 
into the dark alleys of indifference.” 

Mr. Kintner indicated that Washington should be a sort 
of showcase of the American free enterprise system, since 
often it gives visitors from abroad their first and most 
lasting irapression of free enterprise in this country. There- 
fore he intends to press for a “Washington clean-up,” and 
investigations or formal proceedings have been started 
against 36 firms. 


gone RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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To do more business profitably, and to help 
locate “lost customers,” always take a com- 
plete credit application from all new accounts 
and check these through your Credit Bureau. 
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Mr. Kintner stated further—and this may be the most 
important point of his speech—“the real drive in this field 
must come from business itself.” How can business go 
about doing this? Mr. Kintner quoted with approval a 
statement by the president of one of the country’s large 
advertising agencies that the advertising industry in con- 
junction with the Better Business Bureaus and other inter- 
ested groups could set up an organzation capable of com- 
petent and unbiased criticism of questionable advertising. 
“I see no reason whatsoever,” Mr. Kintner stated, “why 
there should not be a self-policing Washington Plan to 
minimize false and misleading advertising and advertising 
that is in poor taste.” 

How would such a plan work? Mr. Kintner’s plan 
is to isolate the wrong-doer, to bring the weight of indus- 
try and public opinion against him. He stated: “Self- 
discipline to which the overwhelming majority of honest 
businessmen can subscribe can make conspicuous outcasts 
of the defiant few who would thumb their noses at good 
taste and propriety, as well as at the law. In other words, 
while voluntary adherence to the law will never be abso- 
lute, the more who will abide by it, the more conspicuous 
—and vulnerable—become those who won't. That is what I 
mean by conspicuous isolation.” (Emphasis added) 


Mr. Kintner stated that in conclusion he would like to 
leave this thought: “The job of cleaning up business rack- 
eteering is beyond the present capacity of the Federal 
Trade Commission; it is beyond the capacity of the Better 
Business Bureau; it is beyond the capacity of the Adver- 
tising Club of Washington; beyond the capacity of any 
trade association; beyond even the power of the press and 
the broadcasting media. But it does lie within the capacity 
of our combined power.” 

Can You Answer This Question: Is the right of privacy 
of a debtor a broader right than protection afforded him 
by the law of defamation (libel and slander)? 


Answer: Yes. Therefore a creditor in pursuing a claim 
against a debtor must constantly be on guard to avoid inva- 
sion of this right. For instance, generally, the publication 
of a true statement in a majority of jurisdictions is not 
actionable libel or slander. Hence, a creditor could not 
be sued for defamation in the case of publication of a true 
report with respect to his debtor’s financial status. On the 
other hand, the same debtor might have a cause of action 
on the basis of the same truthful publication with respect 
to his financial affairs under the doctrine of the right to 
privacy, provided that the publication appears to have 
been undue or harassing, and thus calculated to cause 
mental suffering, shame or humiliation to a person of ordi- 
nary sensibilities. The right of privacy has been defined 

s “the right of a person to be let alone, to be free from 
unwarranted publicity, and to live without unwarranted 
interference by the public in matters with which the 
public is not necessarily concerned.” xk 








1960-1961 Committees 





Executive 
The Board of Directors authorizes the Executive Com- 
mittee to transact any special or emergency business aris- 
ing between conference sessions when called upon by 
the President of the Association. Comprising this year's 
Executive Committee are: 
Earle A. Nirmaier, President, W. Wilderotter & Co., 
Newark, New Jersey 
L. A. Brumbaugh, Ist Vice President, Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix, Arizona 
Fred R. Hachtel, 2nd Vice President, Gimbel Brothers, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Dewey D. Godfrey, 3rd Vice President, Bank of Char- 
lotte, Charlotte, North Carolina 
W. H. Blake, Executive Vice President, NRCA, St. 
Louis, Missouri 
L. S. Crowder, Financial Counsel, NRCA, Vero Beach, 
Florida 
David K. Blair, Bullock’s, Los Angeles, California 
J. C. Gilliland, Fingerhut Manufacturing Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Eldon L. Taylor, Glen Bros. Music Company, Ogden, 
Utah 


Finance 
The Finance Committee shall prepare and submit to 
the incoming Board of Directors, at its first meeting after 
election, a proposed budget for the ensuing administrative 
year. The Committee shall obtain from the Executive Vice 
President such figures and information as are needed to 
assist in drafting the budget. 
Joseph A. White, Chairman, The Fair Store, Chicago, 
Illinois 
Henry Alexander, Belk Brothers, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina 
Hugh L. Reagan, The Cain-Sloan Company, Nashville, 
Tennessee 
William H. Blake, NRCA, St. Louis, Missouri 
L. S. Crowder, Financial Counsel, Vero Beach, Florida 


Pension Plan 
The Pension Plan Committee is charged with reviewing 
the present retirement plan of the National Association. 
The Committee is to report to the Board of Directors at 
their next annual meeting the status of the plan and their 
recommendations. 
Earle A. Nirmaier, Chariman, W. Wilderotter & Com- 
pany, Newark, New Jersey 
L. A. Brumbaugh, Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona 
W. H. Blake, NRCA, St. Louis, Missouri 
L. S. Crowder, Financial Counsel, Vero Beach, Florida 


Group Life Insurance Trustees 
The Group Life Insurance Trustees are responsible for 
the administration of NRCA’s group life insurance pro- 
gram which is with the John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Boston, Massachusetts. 
David K. Blair, Chairman, Bullock's Inc., Los Angeles, 
California 


Wimberley C. Goodman, Reynolds-Penland Company, 


Dallas, Texas 
William H. Blake, NRCA, St. Louis, Missouri 
Arthur H. Hert, NRCA, St. Louis, Missouri 


N.R.C.A. Institute Trustees 
The N.R.C.A. Institute Trustees are responsible for the 
administration of the certification program established for 
the consumer credit executive. 
Wimberley C. Goodman, Chairman, Reynolds-Penland 
Company, Dallas, Texas 
Cyril J. Jedlicka, City National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri 
Earl E. Paddon, Lammert Furniture Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri 
V. E. Rasmussen, Evergreen Cemetery Company of 
Seattle, Seattle, Washington 
J. C. Gilliland, Fingerhut Manufacturing Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota 
David K. Blair, Chairman, Bullock's Inc., Los Angeles, 
California 


Joint Liaison Committee of NRCA, 
ACBofA, and CWBCofNA 


This new Committee was created at the 46th Annual 
International Consumer Credit Conference. A Breakfast 
meeting of the three conference sponsors resulted in the 
creation of this Committee to meet at least twice a year to 
review the activities of the three groups and to make 
recommendations for closer cooperation. 

Representatives for NRCA: 

Earle A. Nirmaier, President, NRCA 

L. A. Brumbaugh, Ist Vice President, NRCA 

William H. Blake, Executive Vice President, NRCA 


NRCA-CWBCofNA Joint Conference 
Committees 


The Joint Conference Planning Committee has as its 
principle duty to see that the Annual Conference activities 
are coordinated. The President and Executive Officer of 
each Association comprise this committee. 

Planning Committee: 
Earle A. Nirmaier, President, NRCA, W. Wilderotter & 
Co., Newark, New Jersey 
William H. Blake, Executive Vice President, NRCA, 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Inez McGaughy, President CWBCofNA, Pickett’s, Inc., 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Geneva McQuatters, CWBCofNA, St. Louis, Missouri 
Program Committee: 
Henry C. Alexander, Chairman, Belk Brothers Company, 
Charlotte, North Carolina 

David K. Blair, Bullock’s Inc., Los Angeles, California 

W. C. Goodman, Reynolds-Penland Company, Dallas, 
Texas 

Hugh L. Reagan, The Cain-Sloan Company, Nashville, 
Tennessee 

Joseph A. White, The Fair, Chicago, Illinois 

Also appointed to serve as local Co-Chairmen of this 
committee are representatives of the various organiza- 
tions in the host city. In Miami Beach, Florida, 1960-61, 
they are: 

NRCA—A. J. DeMarco, Family Finance Corporation, 

Miami Beach, Florida 

James C. Herren, Credit Bureau of Miami, Miami, 

Florida 

Frank Phillips, Miami Herald, Miami, Florida 
CWBCofNA—Mrs. Marie Whaler, Industrial National 

Bank, Miami, Florida 
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Consumer Credit Education 


The Committee on Consumer Credit Education, work- 
ing with the Director of Education, is charged with the 
responsibility of carrying on a continuous program of 
consumer education with the general public. For all prac- 
tical purpose, this is a public relations program directed 
to the consumer. 

This committee should study and make recommenda- 
tion for a long-range program in consumer education de- 
signed for public consumption. 

One outstanding project of a continuing nature is “Na- 
tional Retail Credit Week” sponsored during the latter 
part of April each year by NRCA. The Director of Edu- 
cation will work closely with the chairman of this com- 
mittee in implementing this program. 

Other areas for committee exploration are secondary 
schools, colleges and universities, civic clubs, churches, 
legislatures, local governmental organizations and opinion- 
forming groups. Thought should be given toward devel- 
oping a long-range program designed to familiarize and 
acquaint these various publics with consumer credit as 
applicable to the areas served by members of NRCA. 

Mrs. Jo Hubbard, Chairman, Sterchi Bros., Chattanooga, 

Tennessee 

Frances M. Hernan, Hospital and Professional Consult- 

ant, Brookline, Mass. 

Joseph Gusmano, Mid-Hudson Bottled Gas, Pough- 

keepsie, New York 
Julian Barfield, First National Bank of Atlanta, Atlanta, 
Georgia 

Samuel R. Milliken, Nashville Gas Company, Nashville, 
Tennessee 

Harold Lepold, Kobacker Furniture Company, Toledo, 
Ohio 

Ray S. Bentson, Iowa Public Service Company, Sioux 
City, lowa 

A. L. Dye, Credit Bureau of Greater Kansas City, Kan- 

sas City, Missouri 

Millard Snell, Lightenstein’s, Inc., Corpus Christi, Texas 

Arch Meredith, Fashion Bar, Denver, Colorado 

Warren Frances, Humble Oil Company, Billings, Mon- 

tana 

L. G. Williams, Williams Business Services, San Fran- 

cisco, California 

Francie E. Rowe, H. Zirkin & Sons, Washington, D. C. 


District Legislative 
It is the responsibility of the District Legislative Com- 
mittee to keep the National Office informed of proposed 
state legislation affecting retail credit. Should matters arise 
during the year which any member feels should be given 
consideration by the committee, he is to notify the chair- 
man, with copy to the National Office. 
Of particular interest are proposed bills introduced into 
state legislatures pertaining to revolving credit accounts 
and installment sales, such as were adopted in a number 
of states and are under consideration by others. If pos- 
sible, copies of laws and comments on the provisions 
should accompany the material, for guidance of the Dis- 
trict Legislative Committee. 
R. M. Wylie, Chairman, Weinstock-Lubin & Company, 
Sacramento, California 

John Bunker, Martin & Bunker, Boston, Massachusetts 

Ernest Ferri, Yardville Supply Company, Yardville, New 
Jersey 

James Dalton, First Trust Company of Albany, Albany, 
New York 

Hazel Kirkpatrick, Charlotte Eye, Ear & Throat Hos- 

pital, Charlotte, North Carolina 
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Edward Herbert, First National Bank, Montgomery, 
Alabama 

W. H. Wittwer, Wolff-Kubly-Hirsig, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin 

Gayle W. Huston, Koch Bros., Des Moines, Iowa 

Owen Jones, Washer Bros., Fort Worth, Texas 

Donald H. Puffer, Credit Bureau of Greater Denver, 
Denver, Colorado 

E. G. Harlan, Riley's, Boise, Idaho 

Willard Pool, Diamond Department Store, Charleston, 
West Virginia 


National Legislative 


The National Legislative Committee is responsible for 
keeping the NRCA membership informed of bills intro- 
duced into the Congress of the United States. NRCA’s 
Washington Counsel works closely with this Committee 
and the National Office. 

Washington Counsel reports to the membership each 
month through The Creprr Wor.p about the happenings 
on “Capitol Hill.” All major bills are considered by the 
Committee and then referred to the Board of Directors for 
consideration and action. 

J. P. Stedehouder, Chairman, Central Charge Service, 

Washington, D. C. 
J. K. Althaus, The Credit Bureau, Inc., Washington, 
D. C. 

Edward M. Gallagher, Lit Brothers, Trenton, New Jer- 

sey 
Dewey D. Godfrey, Bank of Charlotte, Charlotte, North 
Carolina 

Fred Hachtel, Gimbel Bros., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Earle A. Nirmaier, W. Wilderotter & Company, Newark, 
New Jersey 

C. F. Roycroft, Credit Bureau of Baltimore, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

John F. Clagett, Washington Counsel, NRCA, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

W. H. Blake, NRCA, St. Louis, Missouri 


Credit Granter Education 


It is the responsibility of the Credit Granter Education 
Committee to recommend for implementation a program 
designed to educate and keep currently informed the in- 
ternal credit granting staff on the latest consumer credit 
techniques. For all practical purposes this committee is 
responsible for the personnel training of the credit depart- 
ment employees. 

Credit education is the basis for NRCA’s existence. It is 
hoped that the Committee will tackle this problem seri- 
ously and eventually present a recommended long-range 
education program. 

Hugh M. Martin, Chairman, The Addis Company, Syra- 

cuse, New York 
Fred Hardy, The Outlet Company, Providence, Rhode 
Island 

Alex B. Meyers, Greenville, South Carolina 

Ralph W. Matthews, Credit Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

Ray S. Bentson, Iowa Public Service Company, Sioux 
City, lowa 

Roy E. Teter, Whitten, Whitten and Fields, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma 

Dan D. Boydston, Valley Gold Dairies, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 

Andy Heimbigner, National Bank of Washington, El- 

lensburg, Washington 

L. G. Williams, Williams Business Services, San Fran- 

cisco, California 





Saul Stone, May-Stern Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsy]- 
vania 


Credit World 


This committee is responsible for encouraging members 
and others to submit articles of interest for publication in 
The Creprr Worxip. Such articles might possibly cover 
the following subjects: 

1. Meetings in a city or district and a brief description 

of the program. 

2. A new method or system being used by a local con- 
cern. If possible, secure description, savings if any, 
advantages, etc., and other pertinent information. 
Items of interest concerning individuals, such as 

Promotion to a new position 

Change in employment 

Retirement 

Award of some special honor 

Death of well-known credit figure 

Mergers, consolidations, etc. 
New business machines, forms or other items com- 
ing on the market from manufacturers. 
Articles that might include 
a. Service charges on certain types of accounts 
b. Fee charged for cashing checks 
c. Warnings about bad check passers 
d. Revolving credit and one purpose account 

Lewis B. Skinner, Chairman, William H. Roberts & Sons, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Roberi S. Gass, Portland Gas Co., Portland, Maine 

Edward M. Gallagher, Lit Brothers, Trenton, New Jer- 
sey 

Mrs. Kay Metz, First National Bank, St. Petersburg, 
Florida 

Henry ©. Terry, Suburban Gas Company, Montgomery, 
Alabama 

Mrs. Gertrude Lawrence, Gustke & Sons Furniture Co., 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

H. H. VanHosen, Bankers Trust Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa 

Douglas Evans, Samples, E] Dorado, Arkansas 
, H. M. Tobolowsky, E. M. Kahn Company, Dallas, Texas 
“John A. Ward, Lovelace Clinic, Albuquerque, New 

Mexico 

Ernest W. Reames, Hogg Brothers, Salem, Oregon 

James D. Carroll, Ford’s, Watsonville, California 

Carl D. Hodgert, Bristol Printing Co., Bristol, Pennsy]l- 
vania 

Research 


The Research Committee is charged with the responsi- 
bility of reviewing the entire area of consumer credit re- 
search as applicable to the National Retail Credit 
Association and making recommendations to the Executive 
Vice President for a long-range research program. 
The Committee in giving consideration to this long- 
range program should suggest studies that are vital and 
rate each suggestion according to importance. The Execu- 
tive Vice President shall work closely with this committee. 
Cyril J. Jedlicka, Chairman, City National Bank & Trust 
Co., Kansas City, Missouri 

Alexander Harding, John H. Pray & Sons Co., Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Louis Schifino, Rochester Radio Supply Co., Rochester, 
New York 

Frank G. Mewborn, Credit Bureau of Atlanta, Georgia 

Carole Arnold, First Bancredit Corporation, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Richard Goodin, Union National Bank, Wichita, Kansas 

Joseph McCullough, W. A. Green Co., Dallas, Texas 


H. A. Thompson, The Neusteter Co., Denver, Colorado 

A. L. Reed, Dairy Cooperative Association, Portland, 
Oregon 

Harold R. Chesney, Mobil Oil Co., San Mateo, California 

Howard Clarke, Gimbel’s, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Credit Bureau Relations 


NRCA has worked throughout the years to improve the 
working understanding between the credit granter and the 
credit bureau. This Committee meets at least once a year 
with the members of the Associated Credit Bureaus of 
America to discuss these relationships. 
Fred Hachtel, Chairman, Gimbel Bros., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

J. C. Gilliland, Fingerhut Manufacturing Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Charles D. Reno, Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney Co., St. 
Louis, Missouri 


Amendment to the Bankruptcy Act 


A new Committee, the Amendment to the Bankruptcy 
Act Committee is an important addition. With consume, 
bankruptcy on the increase, it has become vitally impor- 
tant that NRCA begin to do something about this rise. 
This committee is charged with making a study of the 
situation and to come up with some recommendations 
to the Board of Directors. 

E. G. Harlan, Chairman, Riley’s, Boise, Idaho 

A. J. DeMarco, Family Finance Corporation, Miami, 

Florida 
Ralph E. Dyreson, First National Bank & Trust Co., 
Rockford, Illinois 

E. L. Goodman, Burger-Phillips Co., Birmingham, Ala- 

bama 

David K. Blair, Bullock’s, Los Angeles, California 

John F. Clagett, Washington Counsel, NRCA, Washing- 

ton, D. C. 
Cyril J. Jedlicka, City National Bank & Trust Co., 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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If so, you can ensure delivery of The CREDIT 
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375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 30, Missouri. 
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Fred S. Krieger Retires 

Fred S. Krieger, Manager, Credit Bureau of Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, retired November 1, 1960 after 
40 years of service. He will continue with the bureau 
on a consulting basis. When he became Manager in 1920 
the bureau employed only five persons and produced 
approximately 50,000 credit reports for 127 firms annually. 
Under his guidance, the bureau has grown considerably 
and now employs 111 persons, 50 full time and 61 part 
time. With offices in the fifth and sixth floors of the 611 
North Broadway building, the bureau now processes about 
450,000 credit reports annually for more than 800 sub- 
scribers. Its files house individual credit information on 
over 750,000 persons in Metropolitan Milwaukee and its 
trading area. This compares to 49,000 in 1920. 

Born in West Bend, Wisconsin, Mr. Krieger attended 
grade school in Green Bay and high school and college 
in Oshkosh. Before coming to the Association he served 
as assistant principal of Kaukauna high school for four 
years prior to service as a second lieutenant in World 
War I. He has been President of the Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America; President, District Five, ACBofA; 
Secretary, Wisconsin Retail Credit Association; and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Milwaukee Retail Credit Association. 
He is a past master of Silver Spring Lodge F & AM 337; 
a member of Alonzo Cudworth American Legion Post; and 
a member of the Community Methodist Church in White- 
fish Bay. A member of the Quarter Century Club of the 
National Retail Credit Association he now becomes an 
honorary life member. Mr. and Mrs. Krieger have attended 
many of our annual conferences. 

He and his wife, Ethel, reside at 843 East Lake Avenue, 
Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin. They have one daughter, Mrs. 
Robert R. Jagger of Fox Point, and five grandchildren. The 
National Offices wishes Fred many years of health and 
happiness in his well deserved retirement. 


Credit Education in Lincoln 

Sponsored jointly by the Lincoln Retail Credit Associa- 
tion and the Credit Bureau of Lincoln, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
a booth was maintained during the annual conference of 
the Nebraska State Education Association in October. 
Visitors received the booklet, “The Good Things of Life 
on Credit” and folders describing the course on credits 
now in use in Lincoln High Schools, in the hope that 
the course may be established in many other schools. The 
“Good Things of Life” booklet is a publication of the 
National Retail Credit Association. 


Hattiesburg, Mississippi 

At the annual meeting of the Credit Associates Club, 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi, the following officers and direc- 
tors were elected: President, W. R. Robinson, Seay-Robin- 
son; Vice President, James McCoy, First National Bank; 
and Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Margaret Rees, Credit 
Bureau of Hattisburg. Directors: A. C. Glass, Glass De- 
partment Store; Herbert Alpin, Alpin Auto Sales; Hamp- 
ton Hollingsworth, The White System; Lavon Thurmon, 
Jim Bomboy’s; and Kaiser Runnels, Kaisers. 
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Coming District Meetings 


District One (Conecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Provinces of Quebec, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island, 
Canada) will hold its annual meeting at The Concord 
Hotel, Kiamesha Lake, New York, April 14, 15, and 16, 
1961. 

District Three (Cuba, Florida, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina) and District Four (Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Bristol, Virginia) 
will hold a joint annual meeting at the Wade Hampton 
Hotel, Columbia, South Carolina, April 23, 24, 25, and 
26, 1961. 

District Five (Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Ohio, Ontario, Canada, and Wisconsin, except Superior) 
will hold its annual meeting at The Statler Hilton Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 18, 19, 20, and 21, 1961. 

District Six (lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Superior, Wisconsin, Fort William, Ontario, 
and Manitoba, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at 
the Hotel Cornhusker, Lincoln, Nebraska, April 16, 17, 
and 18, 1961. 

District Seven (Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri and Okla- 
homa) will hold its annual meeting at the Kentwood Arms 
Hotel, Springfield, Missouri, March 10, 11, and 12, 1961. 

District Eight (Texas) will hold its annual meeting at 
the Raleigh Hotel, Waco, Texas, May 21, 22, and 23, 
1961. 

District Nine (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and Wyo- 
ming) will hold its annual meeting at the Plains Hotel, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, April 13, 14, and 15, 1961. 

District Ten (Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Provinces of Alberta, British Columbia, and Sas- 
katchewan, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, British Columbia, Canada, May 
14, 15, and 16, 1961. 

District Eleven (Arizona, California, Hawaii, and Nev- 
ada) will hold its annual meeting at the U. S. Grant Hotel, 
San Diego, California, February 18, 19, 20, and 21, 1961. 

District Twelve (Delaware, District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia) will hold 
its annual meeting at The Statler Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., February 11, 12, 13, and 14, 1961. 





STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, and JULY 2, 
1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) SHOWING THE 
OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF 
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Canadian Credit Granters Meet 


A joint conference of the Prairie Division of the Credit 
Granters’ Association of Canada and the Associated Credit 
Bureaus of the Prairie Provinces met in Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada, recently. W. H. Martin, Regina, President, Credit 
Granters’ Association of Canada, attended and also the 
presidents of the various local Saskatchewan and Alberta 
associations together with credit bureau managers from 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. Charles Pierce, Courtney, 
President, Associated Credit Bureaus of British Columbia 
also attended. Presiding over the joint sessions was W. R. 
Sword, Edmonton, director of District 10, NRCA. 

Discussions centered around the proposed amendments 
to the Federal Bankruptcy Act and related Provincial legis- 
lation. Opinions of legal advisers were considered and 
recommendations are going forward to the National office 
with a view to representation being made to proper author- 
ities. It was planned to organize a counselling service of 
experienced credit managers in the larger cities. This 
service would be available free of charge to persons with 
special credit problems. 

The 1961 Prairie Regional Conference will be held 
in Medicine Hat, Alberta, Canada. 


Missouri State Meeting 


On September 17-18, 1960, a group of 100 men and 
women met at Rolla, Missouri, for a joint meeting of the 
Missouri Retail Credit Association, Missouri Credit Wom- 
en’s Breakfast Club and the Associated Credit Bureaus of 
Missouri. Speakers were: W. G. Marks, Credit Bureau of 
Little Rock, Little Rock, Arkansas; K. H. Scherer, Famous- 
Barr, St. Louis, Missouri; Leonard Berry, NRCA, St. Louis, 
Missouri, Curtis L. Wilson, Dean, Missouri School of 
Mines, Rolla, Missouri; Carl S. Hobbet, Cook County 
Credit Bureau, Chicago, Illinois; Robert Langham, West- 
ern Auto Stores, Kansas City, Missouri, and others. 

The following officers and directors were elected for the 
ensuing year: Associated Credit Bureaus of Missouri, Presi- 
dent, Sol Meluney, St. Joseph, Missouri; Vice President, 
Mrs. A. Verne Baker, Macon, Missouri; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Wilma Grant, Neosho, Missouri. Retail 
Credit Association of Missouri, President, W. Franklin 
Evans, American National Bank, St. Joseph, Missouri; Vice 
President, Kenneth H. Scherer, Famous-Barr, St. Louis, 
Missouri; and Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Nan Wolff, Hirsch 
Brothers, St. Joseph, Missouri. Missouri Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club, President, Edna Madden, Oklahoma Tire 
and Supply Company, Joplin, Missouri; First Vice Presi- 
dent, Dorothy Logan, Lament and Moon, Independence, 
Missouri; Second Vice President, Viola Williams, Bieder- 
mans, Springfield, Missouri; Treasurer, Eleanor Lucas, 
Atlas Acceptance, Kansas City, Missouri; and Secretary, 
Margueretta White, Encyclopedia Americana, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 





Help Wanted 


Retired Credit Sales Managers and Credit 
Bureau Managers to work part time on 
commission basis, to assist NRCA’s ‘Project 
Push"’ membership chairmen, doing mem- 
bership solicitation and organizing local 
units in areas not now served. If interested 
write Miss Mary Riordan, NRCA, 375 Jack- 
son Avenue, St. Louis 30, Missouri. 














A New Free Service 


Because the National Office frequently learns 
of openings in the retail credit field, we are inter- 
ested in compiling an up-to-date file on members 
desiring to change positions. Applicants must 
send complete resume of business experience, 
educational background, salary requirements, 
etc. Information will be held confidential. Ad- 
dress PERSONNEL, National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation, 375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 30, 
Missouri. 











A. G. Wepfer Promoted 


A. G. Wepfer has been appointed Manager of the Credit 
and Adjustment Department of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
succeeding Arthur F. Gerecke who died recently after 
many years of service. Mr. Wepfer has been active in 
the Associated Retail Credit Men of St. Louis for over 
20 years and was President of the Association in 1957. 
He was formerly Credit Manager of the St. Louis Star- 
Times and joined the Post-Dispatch when the Star-Times 
suspended operations. C. L. Loeffler has been named 
assistant manager of the credit and adjustment department 
of the Post-Dispatch. 


S. H. Womack Schools 


S. H. Womack’s “Customer Relations” course has been 
scheduled in the following cities for January, February, 
and March 1961: 
Alexandria, Louisiana 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Monroe, Georgia 
Tallahassee, Florida 
Waycross, Georgia 


Charleston, South Carolina 
Lumberton, North Carolina 
Washington, D. C. 
York, Pennsylvania 
Salem, Massachusetts 
Lynn, Massachusetts 

If any city is interested in having Mr. Womack during 
that time, please contact the National Office as there are 
a few vacancies in his schedule. 


Ten Rules for Collecting 


Here are ten rules for collection of accounts, which, if 
followed, will help you to achieve a satisfactory and 
profitable collection record: 

1. Start early. 

Follow-up regularly. 

Increase efforts. 

Vary your devices. 

Be persistent. 

Ask for the money. 

Be firm, but fair. 

Cooperate, do not irritate. 

Do not threaten. 

Report every “problem” account to your Credit 
Bureau. 


o = 

—Positions Wanted 

Experienced Credit Bureau manager wishes to relocate. 
Will manage credit bureau on salary, commission or 
lease arrangement. Proven ability to organize and build 
membership and report volume. Prefer city in 15,000 to 
50,000 population class. Box 11601, The Creprr Wor.p, 
375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 30, Missouri. 


SOKMNIAUR WI 


ao 


CoLLECTION FIELD, refined mature woman with 11 
years’ experience as collector, desires challenging opportu- 
nity. Will travel. Box 11602, The Credit World, 375 
Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 30, Missouri. 
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CREDIT DEPARTMENT 
Communications 


LEONARD BERRY 


ype OTHER credit department letters can do as 
much good, or harm, as adjustment letters. Because 
the customer is already disturbed about something that 
has gone wrong, a poorly conceived and shabbily written 
letter will simply add to anger and keep the blaze of 
resentment flaring in her mind. On the other hand, a well 
written and mechanically perfect letter will go far to off- 
set annoyance and to calm irritation. Courtesy and con- 
sideration shown at such a time is especially appreciated 
and restores confidence in the company. Upon the cor- 
respondent rests the important choice . . . to make a bad 
situation worse or to make it better. Profits, even survival, 
ride on such decisions. 

“Complaints and criticism”, that’s all I hear all day, 
one credit office person said the other day. And, it does 
seem to be the case. Grief and trouble are more in evi- 
dence than compliments and bouquets. Well, let’s face 
it, credit and collection work necessarily involve touching 
people at very tender spots, the pocketbook and personal 
pride. Of course, there are anguished cries from customers 
feeling themselves to be unfairly treated. Certainly, there 
are wails of reproach from customers whose unreasonable 
pleas for an adjustment have met with no success. To be 
sure, we may expect mutterings and grumblings from 
that customer who knows she is good for the money but 
shows reluctance in parting with it, and thus receives rou- 
tine collection letters. All these are to be expected. 

Part of our skill and success as credit executives, and a 
major objective in departmental training programs, should 
be development of ability to accept complaints and criti- 
cism in stride. Indeed, we must go further, we must see 
in these situations positive opportunities for building 
good will. 

One successful merchant of the old school, when asked 
the secret of his successful career from immigrant to 
millionaire, said, among other things, “I always did my 
best to please those customers who had a reputation for 
being demanding and difficult. Their friends knew how 
demanding they were and if I succeeded in pleasing them, 
they became unwittingly my best advertisement.” 

Most of the complaints and criticisms registered by 
customers are made in good faith. Each customer, with 
few exceptions, believes sincerely that she is in the right, 
no matter how absurd and unjustifiable her contention 
might appear to the store. On the other hand, the animos- 
ity and indignation felt by store’s adjustors often arises 
from the feeling that the customer is trying to “put one 
over.” No one likes to be deliberately “taken.” 

As a matter of fact, many times the customer’s com- 
plaint is not without foundation. Stores are seldom per- 
fect. Errors do occur. If that turns out to be the case, 
surely it is better to acknowledge the error frankly and 
openly and make swift amends and a sincere apology. 
Should the customer be obviously incorrect in her posi- 
tion, instead of making her seem stupid or foolish by 
beating down her complaint, it makes for vastly better 
public relations to offer a gentle, courteous explanation. 
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Criticism will usually involve policy or procedure ot 
what someone did or said. Complaints will usually be 
about some specific instance of unsatisfactory merchandise 
or faulty service. From both criticism and complaints we 
can learn much. In these days of fierce competition we 
need all the help we can get from our customers in real- 
izing our shortcomings and strengthening our weaknesses. 

If adjustments are to be made, they should be made 
generously and graciously. So often, adjustments are 
made grudgingly and reluctantly. Admittedly, many ad- 
justments are in effect gifts, given to make customers 
happy and to secure future patronage. In that case, let 
us follow the advice given by Seneca years ago, “We 
should give as we receive, cheerfully, quickly, and without 
hesitation; for there is no grace in a benefit that sticks 
to the fingers.” 

Some adjustors cannot resist the temptation to scold 
the customer for making a seemingly unfair request. To 
the sincere and sensitive person this creates a feeling of 
embarrassment. Even though the adjustment is made, the 
spirit in which it is given destroys good will and kills 
appreciation. We lose both money and good will. 

Resolve now to regard each adjustment matter as an 
opportunity to make friends. Be consistently helpful and 
courteous. Look at the problem from the customer’s view- 
point. Say yes cheerfully and quickly. If you must say no, 
say it regretfully and without elation. Until the complain- 
ing customer is satisfied, you must be dissatisfied. 


This Month's Illustrations nD 

Illustration No. 1. Hugh M. Martin, Credit Sales Man- 
ager, The Addis Company, Syracuse, New York, believes 
in expressing his firm’s appreciation for loyalty, patronage 
and prompt payment. Here is the splendid foldover mail- 
ing piece he uses to say that wonderful thank you which 
binds friends closer. 

Illustration No. 2. Another imaginative expertly printed 
mailing piece from The Addis Company. It is credit sales- 
manship to go after those established (but now inactive) 
friends of the store, so your share of their Christmas spend- 
ing may be captured. 

Illustration No. 3. When Mr. Martin sent these forms 
to us he said that he had excellent response to numbers 
one and two. He was at that time (August, 1960) mailing 
number three to all school teachers in the Greater Syracuse 
area. We feel sure that this fine letter also brought out- 
standing results. 

Illustration No. 4. Ralph Rector, Credit Sales Manager, 
Pieratt’s Appliance Store, Lexington, Kentucky, sends this 
letter to his new service account customers. He reports 
that the letter has sold many pieces of merchandise in addi- 
tion to the original service work. 

Illustration No. 5. We show two parts of a most appeal- 
ing folder developed by Mrs. Elizabeth W. Alexander, 
Credit Sales Manager, Spainhour’s, Statesville, North Caro- 
lina. A “courtesy charge card” goes along. Mrs. Alexander 
says the mailing has been most effective. We can well 
understand why. 














(1) 
MANY TH ANKS Phone 4-850 co Winchester Road 


Lexington, Kentucky 


come yOu #5 @ new charge account 


find your eccount @ source of 
servicing appliances end telev 
of name brand 
























































your 


courtesy SPAINHOUR’'S 
charge 





card 
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Consumer Credit Outlook 





Consumer instalment credit increased 
$168 million in August. This increase is 
smaller than that of July and decidedly 
smaller than an average of $400 million a 
month increase set in the first half of this 
year. Total instalment credit outstanding 
at August 31, seasonally adjusted, amount- 
ed to an estimated $42.0 billion. 


Extensions of instalment credit declined 
by about ~ $200 million from the May-July 
level. Repayments were at $3,900 million 
which was about equal. to the monthly aver- 
age of the second quarter. 











Noninstalment credit, seasonally ad- 
justed, declined $11 million in August, as 
charge account balances contracted for 
the second consecutive month. Comprising 
this sector are Single-payment loans out- 
standing $4.3 Charge accounts $4.5 

and Service credit $3.2 billion. 
Total non-instalment credit outstanding 
$12.0 billion. 

Total short-and Intermediate-Term Con- 
sumer Credit outstanding at August 31 was 


slightly under $54 billion. 


Commercial Banks increased their out- 
standings in August to $16.1 billion at 
m¢ mabe end $124 million more than a 

nth earlier. jue principally to in- 
creases in automobile credit and personal 
oans. Repair and Modernization Loans in- 
creased but Other Consumer Goods paper de- 
clined slightly. 

sie tl credit outstanding at Consumer 
Finance Companie es stood at $4.1 billion at 
August 31, an increase of $50 million over 
July. Volume of loans made during the 
month was off $55 million ye agp to 
$538 mi stion. Consumer loans made under 
effective small loan laws reflected simi- 
lar trends outstandings $3.3 bil- 

ion. . . volume loans made $439 million 

off $64 million. 

Secretary of Commerce Frederick H. Muel- 
ler in a telegram to Senator Joseph S. 
orig of NEREYS CORSE, i NY i de- 








held from the meray Ig a special secret re- 
port to the president on the economy. Said 
Secretary Mueller . "Business activ- 
ity continued high in August with little 
change from July, after allowing for the 
usual seasonal movements. Final and com- 
plete over-all totals for the third quar- 
ter of this year cannot be estimated until 


after the quarter has closed and adequate 
data are in." 
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nationwide survey conducted among 
chain drug stores in the United States by 
A. C. Nielsen Con Company reports that: 34 per 
cent of all chain drug stores today were 
opened after 1958; 61 per cent of the chain 
drug stores opened in 1957 were self- 
service compared to 17 per cent in 1949; 
today 20 per cent of all chain drug stores 
are in planned shopping centers; 50 per 
cent of all drug stores operated by chain 
organizations with less than 10 stores have 
annual sales of between $100,000 and $250,- 
O00; and chain drug store sales have in- 
creased 49 per cent since 1948. 





Tag adr sip egg aly nes. eras 
1 the United States with convenience for 
the consumer built in. A recent study re- 
vealed that the average price differential 
for convenience items was 51.2 per cent 
higher than for regular items. "Retailers 
are missing an important potential sales- 
volume producer if they fail to get the 
producer to seek new ways to build service 
into their product lines,” says the re- 
port. 


Fortune Magazine in its 1960 market 
states that "Americans are already spend- 
ing 37 per cent of their incomes after 
taxes on food, clothing, alcohol, tobacco, 
and personal services. In 1959, the con- 
sumer spent about $70 billion for food, 
$28 billion for clothes, $9.6 billion for 
alcoholic beverages, $6.8 billion for 
tobacco products, and $10 billion for mis- 
cellaneous services. This market is due to 
rise from $125 billion to $175 billion by 
1970, even though the share of the dollar 
garnered by these industries may fall to 
only 35 per cent of the total disposable 
income in 1970. “Fortune cautions that 
people in the clothing and service in- 
dustries will have to merchandise cleverly 
to keep their share of the consumer dollar. 

According to Herman C. Nolen, president, 
McKesson & Robbins, the amount of capital 
needed to support an annual level of in- 
creased sales in a retail drug store is at 
the rate of 1 to 3. Thatis. for each 
$3 increase in annual sales, $1 additional 
capital is needed to support the expanded 
business operations. He related the need 
for increased drug store capital to his 
prediction that the 1960's will witness 
big gains in total drug trade volume and 
in average sales per drug store. 
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Retail passenger car instalment 
held by “sales finance companies in 
$33 milli on in August to $7,855 m 
This compares with an expansion of $177 
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Consumer Instalment Credit, by Holder and Type of Credit 


(Estimated amounts outstanding, in millions of dollars 





Increase or decrease 
during 
T ype of credit and Aug. 31 
institution 1960 Aug Aug Year ended 
1960 1959 Aug.31,1960 


Total 41,995 +308 


Commercial banks 16 +124 
Sales finance companies 11 2 + 80 
Credit unions 3 5 + 7 
Consumer finance 

comnanies 
Other fixancial institutions 
Retail outlets 


Automobile paper 


Commercial banks 

Sales finance companies 
Other financial institutions 
Automobile dealers 


Other consumer goods paper 


Commercial banks 

Sales finance companies 

Other financial institutions 

Department stores? 

Furniture stores 

Household appliance 
stores 

Other retail outlets 


Repair and modernization 
loans‘ 


Commercial banks 
Sales finance companies 
Other financial institutions 


Personal loans 10,824 
Commercial banks | 3,375 f 5 


Sales finance companies 970 + 
Other financial institutions 6,479 +116 











\Estimates of loans at credit unions and consumer finance companies by 
type of credit are included with figures for other financial institutions. 

2Figures by type of retail outlet are shown below under the relevant types 
of credit 

‘Includes mail-order houses. 

‘The face amount of outstanding FHA Title I loans at the end of August is 
reported by the Federal Housing Administration to be $1,932 million, of 
which an estimated $1,643 million is for consumer purposes and is included 
in the above 


sales declined 


attitudes 
he doldrums recorded 


views shows that ae consumer 
are staying down in 
in the May survey. The consumer still is 
uncertain about the economy and his own 
personal finances in the future. He real- 
ight but is 
purchase 


Seasonally adjusted department store 

in August from the advanced 

level of July. The index for August is: es- 

imated at 144 per cent of the 1947-49 

average, c 149 in July and 144 
in August a 


nsumer credi 


the average 


Consumer Instalment Credit Extended and Repaid, and 
Changes in Credit Outstanding 


(In millions of dollars) 





Repair 
Auto Other and 
Total mobile consumer modern- | Personal 
paper goods ization loans 
paper loans 


Without seasonal 
ad justment 
Credit extended 
1960 Aug 4.301 
duly 4.141 
1959—Aug 4,193 


Cc redit repaid 
1960 Aug 3.993 
July 3.816 
1959—Aug 3,578 


Seasonally ad justed* 
Credit extended 


1959—Aug 


Credit repaid 
1960—Aug 5 377 1 
July 3s 1 
1959—Aug : ‘ 1,012 
Cc ee. in AR credit, seasonally 
ad justed! 
1960—August +168 — 12 


Jul +249 2 + 48 
Qnd qtr 


mo. av. +399 5 +106 

Ist qtr. 

mo. av +403 ¢ + 81 
1959—4th qtr 

mo. av +392 5 + 74 

3rd qtr 

mo. av.? +511 +2 +121 

2nd qtr 

mo. av +474 +222 +139 











‘Seasonally adjusted changes in outstanding derived by subtracting credit 
repaid from credit extended 

*Changes do not reflect the incorporation of figures for amounts outstanding 
for Hawaii in August 

NOTE:—Estimates of instalment credit extended and repaid are based on 
information from accounting records of retail outlets and financial institutions 
and include finance, insurance, and other charges covered by the instalment 
contract. Renewals and refinancing of loans, repurchases or resales of 
instalment paper, and certain other transactions may increase the amount 
of both credit extended and credit repaid without adding to the amount of 
credit outstanding 

*Includes adjustment for differences in trading days 
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CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE 
IN FORCE IN U. S. COMPANIES IN FORCE IN THE U.S 


OA 10ers OF vO aes 
































“Less then $500,000. 
Source Institute of Life Insurence. 


. J 

” 

American. Today the consumer realizes that 
credit is not just a favor that is con- 
ferred on him by the lender or the vendor. 
It is something he establishes himself, 
that he owns and preserves by his own in- 
tegrity and intelligence, and something 
that he uses when and with whom he pleases. 
Creditmen are the guardians and adminis- 
trators of our new American sixth freedom. 
Upon their shoulders falls the responsi- 
bility of keeping it truly a freedom... 
not a curse. 

Joseph D. Mathewson, of the Wall Street 
Journal, writes "No retailing innovation 
in recent years has had as much impact on 
urban life as the shopping center. These 
suburban bazaars, where the consumer can 
step out of his car and fulfill nearly all 
his buying needs without ever crossing a 
street, have more than doubled since 1956 
and now number nearly 4,500. Now an impor- 
tant... and radical. .. new “develop- 








ment is taking place: Shopping centers are 
beginning to be put up in the heart of con- 
gested downtown business sections. Most 
of the new centers are tied in with projects 
for relieving parking and traffic prob- 
lems in area. "Example .. . Rochester. 
Here one of the most ambitions centers is 
slowly rising from a vast excavation in 
the middle of the city. Called Midtown 
Plaza, it will contain nearly a million 
square feet, of retailing space and some 


Changes in Department Store Sales and Accounts Receivable 





Percentage change from: 





Month 





| 
| 
August, 1960 | 
| 


Sales during month: Total 
Cas! 


Instalment 
Accounts receivable, end of month: 


arge | 
Instalment 








Collection Ratios and Percentage Distribution of Sales 





Ite ° July 
” 1960 

Collection ratios': Charge accounts 
Instalment accounts 


Percentage distribution of sales: | 
Yash | 

Char 
Instalment | 











1Collections during month as a percentage of accounts receivable at 
beginning of month. 
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60 new shops, two department stores and 
a bank. . . will be completed in 1962." 





number male workers two to one the National 
Association of Bank Women reports. Women 
now hold 11 per cent of top bank jobs... 
chairman, 45; president, 162; vice presi- 
dent, 688; director, 1,583; total offi- 
cers, 10,923. According to NABW “women 
have been instrumental in doing away with 
the cold look in formal, stone-pillared 
banks. and adding warm colors, carpeting, 
lounges, and other modern touches." The 
outlook is bright for there are more than 
5,000 new bank officers needed each year 
as the population mushrooms. 

J. F. Angell, vice president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Colorado Springs was elected 
president of the recently formed . Associ a- 
tion ‘of Military Banks. The association 
formed - following the 1959 ABA meeting in 
Miami. Objectives .. . to cooperate in 
assisting military personnel in the estab- 
lishment of banking relationships in the 
areas of their posts of duty; in develop- 
ing and expediting credit for military per- 
sonnel; establish relationship between 
member banks so as to facilitate collec- 
tion relating to persons in the military 
service; cooperate in developing reason- 
able compensation for rendering banking 
service to military personnel; and to as- 
sist in the rendition of efficient and sat- 
isfactory banking services by member banks 
to persons in the military service. 

Edward M. Donohue, American Banker, 
notes that the best estimates place total 
assets of all Credit Unions at $4.8 bi bil- 
lion. At | August 31, 31, CU's outstandings were 
estimated by FRBat $3.7 billion. . $652 
million greater than August 1959. Says 
Editor Donohue, These figures become 
more impressive when reading, in Rudolf 
Modley’s well documented book, “In-Plant 











Short- and Intermediate-Term Consumer Credit Outstanding 
(Estimates. in millions of dollars) 
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Instalment credit, total 


Automobile paper 
Other consumer goods 


paper — 
Repair and modernization 
oans 
Personal loans 


Noninstalment credit, 
total! 


Single-payment loans 
Charge accounts! 
Service credit 





Total consumer credit. 




















1Includes amounts outstanding on service station and miscellaneous 
credit-card accounts — wees oil accounts, which totaled $473 
million on August 31, 





Thrift and Loan Services,” that Credit 
Unions now hold about 8 per eent of the 
total outstanding short and intermediate 
term instalment credit, 17 per cent of all 
personal loans and 6 per cent of all auto- 
mobile loans. 

Credit Life insurance in force in the 
United States at the close of 1959 reached 
a record $26.7 billion underwriting 39 
million individual policies and group cer- 
tificates. This represented a year's in-+ 
crease of 24 per cent in the amount out- 
standing and 13 per cent in the number of 
policies and certificates. 





A recent survey by the CMD section of 
RMA reveals that 183 firms replied to a 

"teen- -age” questionnaire recently. Of 
those replying .. . 60 have teen-age 
credit programs in operation ... 23 
others have such programs under considera- 
tion. While one store started its plan in 
the 1930s . . . most have begun during the 
past three years. 


Womens Wear states that credit is be- 
oming less attractive to a growing 
meer of small town women’s and children's 
ar customers. They cite collection ra- 
“or are currently three to eight percent- 
points higher than at this time last 
while new charges account for a 
smaller percentage of total sales. Total 


sales in these same stores are currently 
ranging from slightly ahead of last year 
to 10 to 15 per cent behind the correspond- 
ing period of a year ago. Retailers efforts 
to push layaways appears to be paying off. 
Retail salespeople report the suggestion 
to charge it is being increasingly met 
with the rejoinder, "I'm trying to get out 
of debt, not to make new ones.” 

Securt ties and Exchange Commission says 
that individuals in the United States 
saved $1.0 billion in financial form dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1960 compared 
with $4.3 billion the first quarter... 
$2.9 billion in the second quarter of 1959. 


or the | Administration s interest rate pol- 
icies might take a a at interest rates 
abroad states Economic Intelligence. With 
the possible exception of the Netherlands 
and Switzerland, the prime loan rate is 
lower in the United States than in all other 
major money markets. The prime rate is the 
rate at which business firms of the high- 
est credit standing can borrow from banks 
on an unsecured basis. Most other borrow- 
ers pay higher rates. In Japan in July the 
prime rate was 9 per cent; France and Ger- 
many it was over 7 per cent; United King- 
dom, Sweden and Italy it was over 6 per 
cent, and 9 per cent in Greece, Peru, Mexi- 
co and others. 








SKIP TRACING 


Procedure for the individual 
skip tracer. 

Procedure for the firms of vol- 
ume business. 

Fourteen different ways to lo- 
cate a skip without a regis- 
tered letter. 

A letter to former employers 

t will bring phenomenal 
results. 

Eleven stories of actual cases 
where the skip has been lo- 
cated, and the account col- 
lected through these skip 
tracing and collection meth- 


How, when and where to send 
registered letters. 

Ten ways of locating skips by 
registered letters. 

Analyzing returned registered 
letters. 

How to find the job. 

Tracing the guarantor. 

Tracing the guarantor's job. 

A concrete case. 











Chain Organizations PROVE Its Value! 


of their executives. 


The ONE Book Every Collection Man Should Have 


One New Idea Will Make or Save You Its Price Many Times Over! 


HOW 
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SKIPS AND 
COLLECT intra and Inter State 


ods. by A, M. TANNRATH 
Authority on Credits, Collections and Skip Tracing 
The Only Book of Its Kind Ever Published 


$600 
REPEAT ORDERS from Collection Agencies and 


These firms ordered copies for each of their offices or for each 


SECURITIES CREDIT CORP. of Denver, Colo., ordered 14 copies. 





Collecting Old Accounts 
Instalment Credits 
Current Collections 

Merchandise in Storage 

Bad Check Law 
Conditional Sales Law 
Bankruptcy Law 
Supplementary Proceedings 


Commerce Laws 
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Ethics 
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e*== CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY.... 
A. M. TANNRATH 
343 S. Dearborn, Suite 608, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Please send me copy(ies) of How to Locate Skips 


and Collect. Check for $5.00 must accompany order. No 


soo e ACCEPTANCE CORP. of Worcester, Mass., has ordered C.0.D.’s 
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MILLER. ‘MANAGEMENT CO. of Nashville, Tenn., ordered 160 copies. 
Recently they ordered an additional 84 copies. They write: “Many 
thousands of dollars worth of skip accounts have been located through 
the direct result of your book.” 


You, Too, Can Profit by This Book! Order Today! 
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STATE LEGISLATION 








Oregon: An Oregon state legislative interim committee 
on highways was asked to seek enactment of a state law 
to end service station price wars. The request came from 
the Oregon Gasoline Dealers Association. Association 
Manager Charles Goforth said present oil company policies 
bring on price wars and force many dealers to go out of 
business. 

New Jersey: As two consumer protection laws imposing 
stringent controls on time sales of cars, general merchan- 
dise, and home improvements went into effect in New 
Jersey on September 7, 1960, State Banking Commissioner 
Charles R. Howell said his department was “prepared to 
enforce the programs to the hilt.” 

James M. Sullivan, chief of the Consumer Credit Divis- 
ion of the banking department, said his division had been 
expanded to handle the licensing and other regulatory 
features of the laws. Sullivan said more than $130,000 in 
license fees was anticipated which was enough to pay for 
increased payroll and other enforcement costs. 

Howell said the regulations “should result in vastly in- 
creased protection for the public.” He said the growth of 
the instalment sales has increased the nation’s living stand- 
ard and “made a tremendous contribution” toward ex- 
panding the economy. “But,” he added, “along with these 
benefits, there have been many excesses and abuses.” 

Kentucky: In dismissing the cases of three Louisville 
stores charged with doing business on Sunday, Domestic 
Relations Court Judge Richard Nash said it was his opinion 
that the Kentucky statute under which the stores were 
charged is unconstitutional. Judge Nash, noting that “cus- 
tom has led the public generally to believe that they may 
work on Sunday,” said punishment should not be imposed 
in the cases he was considering. 

“It is the opinion of this writer,” he said, “that the 
guarantee of freedom of religion in our Federal constitu- 
tion embraces the freedom to have no religion at all if the 
conscience so dictates, but the state statute in question 
provides no exemption from penalities for a person of no 
faith and he is thereby precluded from working on Sunday 
while his competitor of a religious society which observes 
as a Sabbath any other day than Sunday can work or 
operate his place of business on Sunday with impunity.” 

Indiana: The State Department of Financial Institu- 
tions approved an order effective November 15, 1960 
reducing maximum finance charges and increasing the 
rebate to a customer who pays the full amount of the obli- 
gation within the first six months. 

The department’s ruling is subject to the approval of 
Governor Harold W. Handley and Attorney General Ed- 
win K. Steers, which is expected. 

Loren H. Brewer, supervisor of small loans and con- 
sumer credit for the department, said the proposed regu- 
lation would save Indiana citizens who buy on credit 
between $1,500,000 to $2 million a year. 

The department eliminated from the order adopted 
today a previously discussed requirement that money 
lenders tell borrowers how much rebate they give dealers 
for steering business to them. 
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On a 36-month loan for a new car, the present maximum 
finance charge is $8.92 per $100 a year. Under the new 
regulation, the charge would be $8. 

On a used car less than a year old purchased with a 
30-month loan, the maximum finance charges now are 
$13.87 per $100 a year. The new maximum would be $9. 

A used car 1 to 2 years old bought with a 24-month 
loan under the present schedule would have a maximum 
finance charge of $14.01 for $100 for a year. The pro- 
posed maximum rate would be $11. 

On used cars more than 2 years old purchased on an 
18-month loan basis, the present maximum is $18.83 per 
$100 a year. It is $14 under the new rules. 

In connection with goods other than cars purchased 
on a 12-month credit loan basis, the’ present maximum 
finance charge is $14.60. It will be $12 under the pro- 
posed rules. 


Texas: Formation of a statewide committee to seek 
enactment of a Texas small loan regulatory law was an- 
nounced by its chairman, Abner V. McCall of Waco. 
Called the Texas Committee to Eliminate the loan shark 
evil, the group is composed of 92 civic leaders from 
throughout the state. 

McCall, now executive vice president of Baylor Uni- 
versity, formerly was an associate justice of the Texas 
Supreme Court and dean of Baylor Law School. 

The amendment being submitted to the Texas elector- 
ate, as a result of 1959 state legislative action, would 
permit the state legislature to set special maximum interest 
rates on small loans and to license and regulate the small 


loan field. 


Pennsylvania: Secretary of Banking Robert L. Myers, 
Jr., has announced the appointment of James M. Robb 
as director and Raymond S. Bowersox as assistant director 
of the Consumer Credit Bureau of the Department of 
Banking. The Bureau licenses and supervises consumer 
discount companies, State chartered credit unions, pawn- 
brokers, small loan companies, sales finance companies, 
instalment sellers and collector-repossessors operating un- 
der the Motor Vehicle Sales Finance Act. 


Maryland: Senator Joseph A. Bertorelli, member of the 
State Legislative Council, said that he will move to bring 
Maryland’s multi-million-dollar revolving credit industry 
under State regulation. He said that his committee is 
interested in that phase of the credit industry which oper- 
ates through thousands of retail stores. According to 
Senator Bertorelli, these stores turn over their charge sales 
reports to the lending firm, usually at a discount, and 
the firm makes monthly collections from the customers. 
Interest rates on the unpaid balance range up to one 
and one-half per cent or more per month. 


Alabama: Proposals being submitted to the Alabama 
electorate in November include a state constitutional 
amendment aimed at encouraging out-of-state lenders to 
invest more money in the state without the present risk 
of being taxed as foreign corporations. The amendment 
was sponsored in the state legislature by Senator Dumas. 





SALES PROMOTION 
INTERVIEWING 
INVESTIGATING 
AUTHORIZING 
BILLING 
COLLECTIONS 


Department and Apparel Stores 
QUESTION 


“How do stores handle C.O.D. transactions where the 
customer presents the truck driver with a check and 
happens to be a chronic check trouble maker?” 


ANSWERS 

Henry C. Alexander, Belk Bros. Company, Charlotte, 
North Carolina: Where the customer is a chronic bad 
check passer or unsatisfactory from the standpoint of re- 
fusing to accept C.O.D.’s we withdraw C.O.D. privileges 
just the same as we would withdraw her privilege to 
charge. 

F. J. Amsler, Credit Manager, E. M. Scarbrough & 
Sons, Austin, Texas: Our city is small: only 200,000 popu- 
lation. Our volume of C.O.D. business is relatively small. 
The delivery man, who takes care of the C.O.D., tele- 
phones the office and secures prior approval of the accept- 
ance of checks of amounts exceeding $20.00. The names 
of any chronic hot check customers are reported to the 
C.O.D. department and the drivers are not permitted to 
accept check from these customers. 

W. Perry Bowen, Credit Sales Manager, Reynolds Pen- 
land, Dallas, Texas: The C.O.D. transactions in our firm 
are rather nominal and as a result our Delivery Depart- 
ment has the opportunity to take note of the areas to 
which the C.O.D.’s are being delivered. When it comes 
to the attention of the Delivery Manager that a C.O.D. 
package is going to a questionable address or neighbor- 
hood he will then contact the Credit Department for 
authorization to accept a bank check should one be of- 
fered. In cases where the driver is at the point of deliver- 
ing the package and he recognized the customer as one 
whom has given us hot checks in the past he simply 
secures permission from the customer to place a telephone 
call to our Credit Department. In this way authorization 
of the check remains the responsibility of the Credit 
Department and in such cases the driver is instructed to 
explain to the customer that cash payment is required. 

Robert L. Bruchey, General Credit Manager, The 
Hecht Company, Baltimore, Maryland: Stop notices are 
sent to delivery on chronic check passers. When the driv- 
er is requested to accept a check in return for merchan- 
dise (C.O.D.) and the customer is on this list he has 
been instructed not to accept the check and requests cash 
instead. If the customer does not have the cash the mer- 
chandise is returned to the store. There are other cases 
where the driver is not certain about a check and he is 
instructed to call the Credit Department for authoriza- 
tion. 

Howard A. Clarke, Credit Sales Manager, Gimbels, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: Our drivers are permitted to 
accept checks up to $50.00 on payment for C.O.D. pur- 
chases. On any amount over $50.00 they are required 
to contact the extension in our Credit Sales Department 
of the individual who handles bank checks. The check 
is cleared by telephone immediately and the drivers called 
back with authorization to accept it. When a check under 
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$50.00 is returned N.S.F., the delivery superintendent is 
notified of the customer's name and address so that no 
future checks will be accepted. The check is then fol- 
lowed up by special delivery mail and telegram by our 
Collection Department and if the item remains unpaid 
at the end of 60 days, it is placed with an agency for 
collection. 

Mrs. Darleen E. Crocker, Loring, Short & Harmon, 
Portland, Maine: We try to keep our retail clerks informed 
as to the chronic check passer or trouble maker. On 
C.O.D.’s we would mark the shipment “Do Not Accept 
Check” or “Collect Cash Only.” We also have used “Do 
NOT deliver except for CASH.” Another solution might 
be to have the driver check with the credit office at the 
point »f delivery, if a check is offered in payment. How- 
ever, many housewives, as well as businesses expect to 
operate on checking accounts, and do so without caus- 
ing anybody any trouble. 

E. W. Alford, Credit Manager, Buffums’, Long Beach, 
California: Chronic C.0.D. check problems are stopped 
in our delivery department and do not get to the delivery 
company driver stage. 

E. L. Goodman, Burger-Phillips, Birmingham, Alabama: 
We have little trouble with checks presented in payment 
of C.O.D. transactions. As to those few chronic check 
trouble makers, we give a list to our shipping manager 
and he instructs drivers not to release package unless cash 
is presented. Also when driver is in doubt about accept- 
ing check from anyone for any reason they phone our 
credit department for approval. They also phone when 
customer requests them to change C.O.D. to a charge. 

Mrs. Dorothea M. Jones, Cherry & Webb Co., Fall 
River, Massachusetts: This problem we do not have, as 
drivers seldom have checks presented for payment. 

Owen M. Jones, Manager of Credit Sales, Washer Bros. 
Fort Worth, Texas: On C.O.D. transactions where we 
have had trouble with checks, we instruct our delivery- 
man to accept cash only. In some cases, this does not 
meet with the customer's approval and in these cases, 
he will have them call our credit office, which gives us 
an opportunity to discuss their return check habits with 
them. This has proven a satisfactory way of handling it 
for us. 

William J. Kirby, Credit Manager, Gilchrist’s, Boston, 
Massachusetts: We do not seem to have any trouble with 
C.O.D. bad checks. Parcel Delivery Service which handles 
deliveries for the stores in Boston assumes responsibility 
for any checks which are returned by the bank. If bad 
checks are accepted by our own furniture truck drivers, 
our Collection Department is responsible for collection of 
them. I would say that if we know a C.O.D. customer 
is a chronic bad check passer, we will not accept any 
C.O.D. orders unless payment is to be made in cash. 

H. M. Martin, Credit Sales Manager, The Addis Com- 
pany, Syracuse, New York: Fortunately we have had few 
chronic check trouble makers, but of course, this has hap- 
pened to us: In such cases I personally telephone the 
customer, but if unable to reach them by phone, I send 
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a personal letter, and advise her that in the future mer- 
chandise to be sent C.O.D. would have to be paid in 
cash, and we would no longer accept checks. The drivers 
are notified and have a list of names and addresses of 
those people who live on their delivery routes and whose 
checks are not acceptable. This has cut down considerably 
our trouble with C.O.D. checks. 

Wendell B. Romney, Zion’s Co-Operative Mercantile 
Institute, Salt Lake City, Utah: This, so far, has not been 
much of a problem with us. 

W. E. Ryan, Credit Sales Manager, Broadway Depart- 
ment Stores, Los Angeles, California: We register a “warn- 
ing” at United Parcel not to deliver “C.O.D.” to the ad- 
dress in question. 

H. F. Shall, Credit Manager, Godchaux’s, New Orleans, 
Louisiana: In the case of “chronic check trouble makers” 
in this situation, the truck drivers call the credit office 
(as in all check matters not previously approved by the 
office) and from our past records we determine the bad 
record. We refuse to accept the check even if it means 
loss of business feeling that some day we will “get stuck.” 
We do not feel such business is worth the trouble or risk. 

J. N. Macaluso, Assistant Credit Manager, The Fair, 
Chicago, Illinois: A chronic check passer warrants special 
attention in our Credit Department. The procedure re- 
garding C.O.D. checks differs from the normal returned 
check. Each check is retained on a customer ledger card 
in the bad check file. A signifying tab is placed on this 
card to indicate that it is a C.O.D. returned check. The 
first offense is treated in the same manner as our regular 
checks. If we are unable to collect on this check or re- 
ceive a response from the customer, a notice is sent to 
the delivery service. This memorandum is compiled bi- 
monthly on all returned C.O.D. checks. Upon receipt of 
this notice, the responsibility of further returned checks 
is accepted by the delivery service. 


The Consumer Financial Industry 


QUESTION 
“Are we as credit managers, having increased sales 
continuously in our minds responsible for the ever- 
increasing ‘overloading’ of credit users? If so, what 
should we do about it?” 


ANSWERS 

L. A. Brumbaugh, First Vice President, N.R.C.A., Val- 
ley National Bank, Phoenix, Arizona: That many credit 
users become overloaded is a hard fact of experience. 
That they have been encouraged in incurring such debt 
is also often true. In their advertisements, those extending 
credit have made its liquidation seem easy. Thus persons 
prone to over-buy are encouraged in doing it. Ultimately, 
this is a disservice to all concerned. To avoid it, there 
must first of all be the will to avoid it. In the second 
place, there must be full knowledge of the prospective 
customer's age, employment, income, dependency, indebt- 
edness, credit record, and so forth. The customer must 
have an adequate margin of income over all his obliga- 
tions so as to enable him to make his new payments and 
have enough left to carry him through unexpected emer- 
gencies. The essentials of good credit remain and he who 
is wise will not abuse them. 

Babe Cialone, The Merchants National Bank, Ft. Smith, 
Arkansas: In this day and time when the economic con- 
dition of the country has reverted from a seller’s market 
to a buyer’s market, the credit manager’s problems in 
extending credit have increased many fold. In increasing 
sales by extending credit, one must analyze the individual's 
capabilities in taking on additional debts. It is the credit 
manager's job to obtain a thorough credit application and 
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credit report, analyzing the individual’s income compared 
to the dispersements which must be made if he is to meet 
his obligations in the proper manner. If these steps are 
followed by the credit manager, he will not only increase 
his sales volume in the proper manner but will prevent 
overloading the individual's credit capabilities. 

Paul B. Christenbury, Manager, Charge Account Serv- 
ice, The Citizens & Southern National Bank, Augusta, 
Georgia: Credit managers who permit the opening of ac- 
counts and substantial increases in balances without the 
benefit of sufficient credit information must share the 
responsibility of increased “overloading” with the con- 
suming public and present trends in our economy. Credit 
is a vital wheel in our present way of life but is not fully 
understood by the general public. Of course, getting the 
proper information is but the first step as it is of little 
use if a thorough analysis is not made. This broad question 
must be answered on all applications for credit. Can and 
will this person with his present income and obligations 
pay this account when due without financial strain? If 
the question cannot be answered with a yes, generally 
the application must be declined. We credit managers 
must present a united front, granting credit liberally and 
graciously to those entitled to it but without hesitation 
refusing it to those who cannot afford it or have abused 
it in the past. We must counsel with the poor credit risk 
in order to get him on the right track. Properly handled 
he can become one of our best customers. By properly 
granting credit we can be of great service to both the con- 
sumer and ourselves. “Overloading” can only mean high 
credit losses and gray hairs for the credit granter and 
untold misery for the consumer. 


Hugh W. Haynes, Vice President, The Bank of Georgia, 
Atlanta, Georgia: In answering this question I should 
like to extract some quotations from the MonTHLy Re- 
view of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York for March, 
1960, which I think are pertinent. “Consumer credit per- 
forms a valuable economic function. When used to ac- 
quire durable goods, for example, the availability of 
credit makes it possible for consumers to pay for these 
goods as they are used. Indeed, outlays on such items as 
electrical appliances and automobiles often represent sub- 
stitutes for expenditures that, in an earlier day, would 
have been directed toward domestic services of public 
transportation—on a ‘pay-as-you-go’ basis. Borrowing often 
can be used advantageously to smooth out a family’s ex- 
penditure stream over time so as to coincide more closely 
with its consumption needs. Yet it is obvious that there 
is a very real reason for concern that a sharp rise in con- 
sumer debt may, if continued, result in an unduly heavy 
burden on borrowers—particularly in the event of more 
serious economic recessions than those experienced in 
recent years. Since the end of World War II consumer 
debt has increased at a substantially faster rate than con- 
sumer liquid assets, while the rate of growth of debt repay- 
ments has outstripped that of disposable income. These 
developments do not in themselves indicate that consumer 
debt has become ‘excessive’. Clearly a large part of the 
post-World War II increase in consumer credit has been 
a natural recovery from the abnormally depressed levels 
of the war years. Scarcities of goods and credit controls 
during the war resulted in a sharp decline in consumer 
credit at the same time that incomes and liquid assets were 
increasing rapidly. The exceptionally rapid rise in con- 
surrer credit during the early postwar years, when con- 
sumer goods began to appear in volume, in large part 
reflected the necessary restocking of “consumer inven- 
tories’ in established families, as well as the rapid pace 
at which new families were being formed. The rate of 





growth of consumer debt has slowed noticeably since 
1950, after the initial postwar rebuilding of consumers’ 
inventories of goods was completed and in recent years 
it has been more nearly in line with the growth of dis- 
posable personal income and liquid assets. The ratio of 
instalment debt repayments to disposable income has 
been close to 13 cents per dollar for the last four years. 
The ratio of debt to liquid assets also has increased more 
slowly since 1950 than in earlier postwar years, although 
in the past year the rise has been sharp. Many families 
that have increased their indebtedness over the past sev- 
eral years perhaps have now reached the point where 
the burden of repayments discourages further borrowing. 
In addition, the proportion of borrowing families seems 
to have stabilized. According to the Survey of Consumer 
Finances conducted by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System in cooperation with the Survey 
Research Center of the University of Michigan, in 1949 
about seven-tenths of all families were nonborrowers. By 
early 1957, nonborrowing families had fallen to about 
four-tenths of the total, but in the next two years this 
ratio changed very little. These figures should be inter- 
preted cautiously, however, since the 1959 survey on 
which they are based was made early in the year, before 
the rapid growth in total consumer debt was fully re- 
flected.” We, as credit managers, before deciding we 
shall approve a customer's request for credit, must make 
a realistic appraisal of his circumstances and take into 
account not only his ability to service the new debt 
usually measured by the relation of payments to disposable 
personal income—but also we must know what his other 
fixed commitments are. Then we should use our best 
judgment after weighing the circumstances carefully and 
regardless of our desire to increase sales or loans as the 
case may be, we must do what our consciences dictate 
based on our analysis of the information at hand. 


The Health Professions Group 
QUESTION 
“What is the best approach to a person who was ad- 
mitted with insurance, has been a patient for three weeks, 
and insurance disapproves the claim one month after he 
goes home? The bill is $500.00.” 
ANSWERS 
Mrs. Jean V. Lansing, Credit Manager, Albany Hos- 
pital, Albany, New York: The circumstances of — “in- 
surance disapproves the claim” is not indicated and so 
it is difficult to answer the question per se. I assume the 
instance is one involving an individual insurance coverage 
and that medical information disclosed the condition for 
which the patient was hospitalized pre-existed the date 
of the insurance policy. The admission interview and 
follow-up during the hospital stay should have disclosed 
whether there was question of payment of the insurance 
benefits and accordingly arrangements made with the 
patient to pay his hospital bill. Apparently, in this in- 
stance, the hospital assumed the benefits would be paid. 
Usually, when a hospital insurance claim is not paid, the 
insurance company and/or its agent notify the policy- 
holder. Therefore, the approach by the hospital for pay- 
ment of the hospital bill would be anticipated by the in- 
dividual. In this instance, one of the questions is whether 
the hospital has determined the disposition of the insur- 
ance policy—was it cancelled and premiums refunded, etc. 
It would be interesting to know the facts in this case and 
the hospital's problem in connection with the open account 
of $500.00. 
Mary Ann Learned, Office Manager, Missouri Baptist 
Hospital, St. Louis, Missouri: This hospital has little dif- 
ficulty with this problem due to the fact that most in- 


surance coverage is verified at the time of admission so 
the patient may know just what coverage may be expected 
and what payment they will need. At the time of dis- 
charge, we render a discharge statement to the patient 
with a red-white-blue sticker attached which reads as 
follows: “YOUR ATTENTION—PLEASE. This statement 
is issued for your convenience at time of discharge. It 
may not include certain charges incurred during the lat- 
ter part of your hospitalization. Subject to final approval 
and payment of Blue Cross, Blue Shield, Insurance or 
Group Insurance.” By specifying the statement is subject 
to final approval and payment of the insurance, we would 
feel free to write the patient and explain the rejection 
and in some cases send a photostatic copy of the rejection. 
Our experience has been that most patients will contact 
the insurance company and then contact us regarding 
payment of our services. 

Earl J. Leeney, Business Manager, Magliolo Clinic, 
Dickinson, Texas: In the first place who is operating the 
insurance desk? The clearance would have long been made 
in any hospital that I know of. Therefore there should 
have been no problem. However the patient has been 
notified by this time, as well as you have, that there is 
no payment by insurance. Have they made arrangements 
to pay you the difference of what the insurance was origi- 
nally believed to pay and the total fee? Have they paid 
any of it or all of it? The answers to these two questions 
would govern the type of conversation or letter that would 
start your proceedings and the speed with which it would 
be followed up. What type of agreement had been made 
for the payment of the difference? Was it kept or rather 
is it being kept? To me there are too many unanswered 
questions to indicate how to follow this rather loosely 
handled claim. If the agreement is being kept, it would 
be safe to assume that the patient would continue to pay 
out the claim as he could, considering that he had appar- 
ently counted on the insurance to carry the majority of 
the load. If the agreement is not kept, it should be handled 
like any other follow-up of a broken agreement. 

Allen J. Perrez, Jr., Administrator, Medina Memorial 
Hospital, Medina, New York: This situation need not be 
a serious collection problem, since it has been my practice 
for many years, to insist that all commercial insurance 
claims, as well as third party payments, are expected to 
be secured on a legal note, with the statement that the 
note is due upon demand, contingent to the acceptance 
of the agency or insurance company involved. In the same 
light, the new statements instituted here at the Medina 
Memorial Hospital, carry an asterisk legend stating: 
“Where insurance benefits are a factor, as shown under 
‘insurance estimate’, the amount of benefits allowed is sub- 
ject to the acceptance and payment, to the hospital, by the 
insurance company within 30 days. Any unpaid amount 
after this 30 day period becomes payable by the individual 
guarantor.” For the many months that this has been in 
operation, we have had no serious difficulties since it is our 
policy that all persons expecting their account to be paid 
by a third party, fully understand that it is strictly contin- 
gent upon their acceptance and payment and should any 
difficulties arise, it is their problem with the agent. Of 
course we attempt to do everything possible to clarify, on 
behalf of the patient, any problems arising from this type 
of rejection. 

A. T. Sutherland, Credit and Collection Manager, 
Madison General Hospital, Madison, Wisconsin: In most 
cases the insurance company writes direct to the patient 
explaining why they will not pay. When we receive a 
copy of a letter we send an itemized statement to the 
patient asking them to send us a check for the full amount, 
or stop at the office and make definite arrangements. 
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® Anonymous: “Keep your fears to your- 
self, but share your courage with others. 


e Vernon Law: “When you're through 
learning, you're through.” 


e Admiral Ben Moreel: “Morale 
is when your hands and feet keep 
on working when your head says 
it can’t be done.’ 


e Malcolm Muggeridge: “If only men 
could be induced to laugh more they 
might hate less, and find more serenity 
here on earth. If they cannot worship 
together, or accept the same laws, or 
tolerate the wonderful diversity of 
thought and behavior and physique with 
which they have been blessed, at least 
they can laugh together.’ 


e Vernon Law: “Experience is a hard 
teacher because she gives the test first, 
the lesson afterwards.” 


e Dr. Sybil Richardson: “Our 
survival depends not only upon 
how much knowledge we give 
youth, but how effectively youth 
sm to apply that en A st to 
the common problems of human- 
ity and to his own behavior when 
faced with choices.” 


e American Mercury: “In Macon, Ohio, 
a sign in a gen store states: No more 
credit until we get our outs in. 


e Lowell Fillmore: “If we would do our 
best we must follow ideals that are 
above our present accomplishments.” 


® Channing Pollock: Opportunity 
rarely knocks until you are ready. 
And few people have ever been 
really ready without receiving 
opportunity’s call.” 


@ Aristotle: “Excellence is an art won by 
training and habituation. We do not act 
rightly because we have virtue or ex- 
cellence, but we rather have those be- 
cause we have acted zightly. We are 
what we repeatedly do. Excellence, 
then, is not an act but a habit.” 


e George M. Cohan: “Don’t throw mud. 
It becomes dust and blows back on 
you.” 


e Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes: “An 
ounce of charm is worth a pound of 
intellect.” 


‘6 | 
99 
‘Quotes eee 


e Albert Schweitzer: “You must 
give some time to your fellow- 
men. Even if it’s a little thing, 
do something for those who have 
need of help, something for 
which you get no pay but the 
privilege of doing it.” 


e Wilbur A. North: “The greatest thing 
I have learned from youth is that they 
react to a person in direct ratio to the 
way they are acted upon. This is of 
course true of all people, but it is more 
so with youth.” 





Philosopher’s 
Corner 


“Learn to see in 
another’s calam- 
ity the ills which 
you should 
avoid.” 

—syrus (Circa 42 B.C.) 











e Houston Times: “About 83% of 
man’s knowledge is brought to 
him by his ability to see and his 
ability to read. 


e Walter Lippmann: “True opinions can 
prevail only if the facts to which they 
refer are known; if they are not known, 
false ideas are just as effective as true 
ones, if not a little more effective.” 


e Sir Arthur Bryant: “The secret of hap- 
piness is to forget oneself. It is rather like 
falling in love I suppose, but that does 
not take so long.” 


e Rotary “Scandal Sheet”: “What 
looks like the end of the road 
may be only a bend in the road, 
the beginning of a new and more 
pleasant journey.” 


e Peggy Simson Curry: “Memory is the 
storehouse of the old parts from which 
we find the new wholes.” 


e Theodore Koosevelt: “No man needs 
sympathy because he has to work, be- 
cause he has a burden to carry. Far and 
away the best prize that life has to offer 
is the chance to work hard at work 
worth doing.” 


e@ American Mercury: “The dead- 
liest word of our generation is 
Adviser. 


e Burton Hillis: “Some economists sug- 
gest it may be unAmerican not to bu 
things you can’t afford and don’t mal 
Thrift is no longer a virtue, it is a threat 
to the economy.” 


e@ George Eliot: “Wear a smile and have 
friends; wear a scowl and have wrinkles. 
What do we live for if not to make the 
world less difficult for each other?” 


@ Journeyman Barber: “Happi- 
ness is like perfume. Spray it on 
others, and you are bound to get 
some on yourself.” 


e Leonardo Da Vinci: “Iron rusts from 
disuse; water loses its purity from stag- 
nation and in cold weather becomes 
frozen; even so does inaction sap the 
vigors of the mind.” 


e H. G. Wells: “Human society is based 
on want. Life is based on want. Wild- 
eyed visionaries may dream of a world 
without need. Cloud - cuckoo -land. It 
can’t be done.” 


e@ Oliver Wendell Holmes: “Truth 
is tough. It will not break, like a 
bubble, at a touch; nay, you may 
kick it about all day, like a foot- 
ball, and it will be round and full 
at evening.’ 


e Red Banchard: “Nowadays they spend 
$10,000 for a school bus to pick the kids 
right up at the door so they don’t have 
to walk. Then they spend $100,000 for 
a gym so they can get some exercise.” 


e Christian Observer: “It has been 
wisely said that God permits us to grow 
older in order that we may learn, and 
make it possible for us, by learning, to 
grow younger in spirit.” 





A Text 


Contributed by 
Earle A. Nirmaier, 
Nework, New Jersey. 


What's your favorite text? 





“Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 
and the man that getteth understanding.” 


(Proverbs 3:13) 
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A Credit Educational Program for the Youth of Today 


T HE NATIONAL Retail Credit Association proudly announces the formation of the National Junior 
Credit Executives Club. This program has been tested, developed and successfully conducted in sev- 
eral high schools throughout the nation. It is now available to all secondary education teachers and their 
students. It provides an exciting, interesting and complete retail credit education program. 
e Sponsored by the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, this program has already earned the enthusiastic 
approval of outstanding school administrators, credit 
bureau managers and credit executives. Here, for the 
. . first time, is provided both detailed education about 
National Junior and active participation in consumer credit principles 
Credit Executives Club and practice. It is a new approach to credit educa- 
tion for our young high school group who especially 
Incorporated need this preparation for their lives in our credit 
economy. 
e Charles F. Sheldon, Manager, Philadelphia Credit 
Bureau, and Wesley E. Scott, Director of Commer- 
NICE Organization Manual cial and Distributive Education, School District of 
Charter Membersiup Certiticate tor Club Philadelphia, have provided the essential leadership 
cae a to get this vital program developed and started. 
Club Promotional Brochure Mr. Scott has been named Honorary National Secre- 
tchemgtion to the CREDH WORMS tary of NJCE and will act as the official representa- 
tive of the NRCA in managing all details of the 
program. 
¢ Shown at left is the cover of the professionally pre- 
pared kit now available to sponsors of local National 
Junior Credit Executives Clubs. The kit contains 
the organizational manual, charter membership cer- 
tificate, student membership certificate, membership 
pin, and other helpful material. A subscription to 
The Creprr Worvp is included with the purchase of 
a kit. It is not necessary to be a member of the NRCA to qualify as a sponsor of a local National Junior 
Credit Executives Club. 
e This is another step in the ever-expanding educational program of the NRCA. With the increasing 
use of credit as a way of life in America, it is also necessary to provide consumers, and those soon-to-be 
credit consumers, with guidance and information about how best to use this mighty power of consumer 
credit to enrich life. 
e The price of the kit is only fifteen dollars. Sponsors are cordially invited to complete the handy 
order blank below. 


Now is the time to get a NJCE Club started in Your High School 


YOU WILL BE RENDERING AN EXTREMELY WORTHWHILE EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE TO THE YOUNG PEOPLE IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


Price $15.00 postpaid 


| MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! | 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 30, Missouri 
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Student Membership Certificate 


Club Newsletter 
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Please send me KIT for National Junior Credit Executives Club. 


Name Address 


City Zone State 


Check Enclosed Mail me a bill 





MR.EUGENE B.POWER 
UNIVERSITY MI1CROFILES 
313 NO.FIRST ST. 

ANN ARBOR. WICH. 


n Group Insurance is 


LOADED with Benefits 


for You 


You Jt Ja! 


and your fellow NRCA members are 
taking advantage of these benefits. 
Since December 1, 1959 when the Plan 
went into effect, more than 2,000 mem- 
bers have already enrolled for more 
than ten million dollars worth of Group 
Life Insurance. 

Remember . . . your NRCA Group In- 
surance Plan offers you maximum pro- 
tection at minimum cost because it is 
administered through your own Asso- 
ciation office. 


THE NEXT ENROLLMENT DATE 
IS DECEMBER 1, 1960 


so what better time than right now to 
sign up for this valuable protection that 
comes to you as a benefit of NRCA 
membership. 


SSS SSSSSSSSCSSEEESSESESEESEEESESSEeeeaeaaea 
National Retail Credit Association 

375 Jackson Avenue 

St. Louis 30, Missouri 


Please send me without obligation details and an application 
form for the N.R.C.A. Group Life Insurance Plan. | am a 
member in the United States ( ) in Canada ( ). 


Name 
Address 
City 
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